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“Love who may—lI still can say, 
Those who win heaven, blest are they.” 
—BRownina. 


I. 


YOUNG man was walking slowly along the country road. 
His eyes, fixed moodily before him, saw nothing. But his 
feet kept to the narrow path that skirted its edge, avoiding 
the wheel-tracks and hoof-prints of the frozen surface, and keeping 
well within the line of stiffened asters and golden-rod that rose in gray 
stalks beside the stone wall on either side. 

Beyond the wall fields of stubble stretched, brown and bare, in the 
twilight. Everywhere hung the cold, unvarying light, except along 
the western horizon, where a band of orange glowed against the dark- 
ening sky. Its brightness fell upon the shoulders of the young man, 
emphasizing the listless stoop and the slow, dispirited walk. The air 
of dejection might have belonged to a man of sixty. 

No other human being was in sight. Presently he turned his head 
and looked back, listening. The movement brought his face into the 
glow of light: It was a strange face, the dark, troubled eyes full of 
inquiry, the flexible lips, slightly parted, waiting upon silence. Slowly 
a smile of amusement crept into the eyes, spread over the face, and 
drew from the lips a quick laugh. 

“Uncle Eben and Aunt Jerusha!” The listless shoulders ateaignt? 
ened themselves, and the young man faced about, looking back. 

Far up the road, outlined against the orange sky, a high farm 
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wagon was approaching. The old horse made his way over the hubs 
with spasmodic, seesaw leaps. 

The two figures planted firmly on the high seat seemed in no way 
incommoded by the gait. Both were bundled in shawls and furs. 
That one was a man might be gathered from the grayish fringe of 
beard that depended from under the blue and white tippet wound 
tightly around head and ears. One hand reaching in front of the 
bundled chest, palm down and knuckles out, grasped the crossed reins 
and pulled gently now and then with a seesaw motion. The other 
figure, sitting stiffly erect, ended in a brown veil. 

The young man waited till the clumsy wagon was abreast of him. 
He clambered over the end and, kneeling in the straw, laid an affec- 
tionate hand on each bundled figure. 

The brown veil nodded graciously and stiffly. “How’s the folks, 
Richard ?” came from its folds. 

“ All well. Aren’t you frozen?” 

There was no reply from the veil. A wheezy chuckle from Uncle 
Eben and a gentle pull on the reins were the only response. 

The wagon rattled and bumped in the silence. The sky had deep- 
ened from orange to purple and hung its light around them. In the 
distance a gray, weather-beaten house lifted itself, tinged with the 
glowing light. 

“There’s Mother,” said the young man. “She’s seen you.” 

A tall, raw-boned woman, with a large shawl pinned over her head, 
squaw-fashion, was coming down the path to the gate. 

“Well, where did you come from?” she called out as they drew 
rein. “I was just thinking about you to-day.” 

Her mouth was stretched in a smile of conventional welcome, but 
the high-pitched voice was cordial, and the dark eyes, as youthful 
as those of her son, looked out in pleased surprise. The rest of the 
face framed in the shawl was seamed with care and hard work. It 
beamed with good-humor and concern as she watched Uncle Eben, 
who, having descended from the high wagon with deliberation, was 
helping Aunt Jerusha to alight. The old lady hitched cautiously 
along the seat, put one ample foot tentatively on the step, glanced 
suspiciously at the motionless Jack, and was at last deposited on the 
ground. 

With a smile on his lips the young man watched the absurd figure, 
supported on either side by his mother and Uncle Eben, waddle up 
to the front door. But as he turned towards the barn with Jack the 
smile disappeared and the listless look returned. 

He was fighting his first real battle. Hard work, poverty, the 
heavy mortgage, had not served to darken his spirit. But to-night as 
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he came by Emily Hutton’s he had seen a yellow-wheeled buggy at 
the gate. It meant that Edwards, the storekeeper from Plainfield, 
was in the house, was perhaps at this minute talking to Emily. 
Richard’s eyes smarted at the thought. He turned the hay-cutter 
swiftly and mixed old Jack’s supper. 

Perhaps Jack was surprised, a moment later, to feel an arm thrown 
about his neck. He turned his head inquiringly, munching. But 
there was no one else to see—the boy was weeping out the bitterness 
of his heart. She had smiled at him with her big, black eyes, and once, 
on a sleighing party, her head had rested for a moment on his shoulder. 
His heart beat faster with the thought. And now Edwards—this was 
the third time this week. She would marry him—— A sob ended 
the thought. 

Jack turned his head with a soft whinny. The boy raised his head, 
half-shamefaced. His hat had fallen to the floor and his eyes were 
full of tears. He looked very boyish to be crying for a lost love. 

He threw his arm again across Jack’s neck and stood for a moment 
with his face pressed in the thick fur. Then he straightened himself 
and clenched his hands. He would rather die than have the folks 
in the house know about it! His lips were firmly closed as he stepped 
into the fading light, a wooden pail in each hand, and crossed the 
barnyard to the old pump. 

When he had filled the pails he dashed the water over his face 
and eyes. He turned back to the barn, his head erect, and whistling 
softly under his breath. 

“'There!”—he thrust the brimming pail under old Jack’s nose 
and patted the thick coat,—“ drink that. It’s well salted. It ought 
to agree with you.” With a smile of somewhat determined cheerful- 
ness he turned away to finish the chores. 


IL. 


WirHin doors, in the warm kitchen, Mrs. Derring was getting 
supper. Aunt Jerusha’s chair was drawn up to the stove. With her 
brown merino skirt turned safely back from the heat and her large 
feet resting comfortably in front of the oven door, she beamed over 
her gold-bowed spectacles, the picture of comfort. Uncle Eben, with 
knees drawn up and boot-heels on the round of a straight wooden 
chair, rubbed his fingers and chuckled into the conversation. 

“Ts that Edwards man going with Emily Hutton?” demanded 
Aunt Jerusha over her spectacles. “I saw his team hitched there as 
we came along.” 

Mrs. Derring was stooping to put wood in the fire. She lifted a 
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flushed face. “Well, I do’ know——” She hesitated. “He’s been 
there once or twice, I believe.” 

“T thought she was Dick’s gal,” cackled Uncle Eben from his high 
seat. 
Both women looked at him sternly—Aunt Jerusha on principle, 
Mrs. Derring from the mother-instinct to defend her young. 

“T guess Dick didn’t care much about her,” she said decisively. 
She began to mix the light biscuit for tea. 

Uncle Eben dropped his boot-heels and rose with a crestfallen air. 
He limped towards the sitting-room and buried his ignominy behind 
the Ashton Weekly Press. 

“He’s a dreadful trial sometimes,’ murmured Aunt Jerusha, 
with a glance towards the sitting-room door. “ He’s so affectionate, 
you know—wants to hold my hand in meeting sometimes, and such 
like. Of course, the neighbors think it’s dreadful queer.” She had 
closed the oven door that the oven might be hot for the biscuit. She 
sat drawn well back in her chair, her merino skirt still tucked up and 
her feet planted firmly on the floor, looking inquiringly over her 
spectacles at Mrs. Derring. 

“Yes, I know.” Mrs. Derring’s nod was sympathetic. “ Father 
was some that way too—dreadful affectionate. Only he was more 
masterful than Eben. Eben seems to give up pretty easy.” 

“Well, he has to, because I have to have my own way,” answered 
Aunt Jerusha, settling herself more firmly in her chair. 

The other woman seemed not to have heard her. Her dark eyes 
were looking wistfully through the window towards the barn. “ Rich- 
ard favors Father some, I think,” she said, as if following out her 
own thoughts, “and lately, it seems to me, he’s grown more like him 
than ever. I don’t seem to understand him.” 

Aunt Jerusha nodded sagaciously. “Richard *ud do well enough 
if only he’d give up writing poetry and get married and settle down. 
He needs a woman to look after him.” 

Mrs. Derring’s thin face flushed. This time it was not the heat 
of the fire. “I guess, Jerusha——” 

The door of the kitchen was flung wide. The young man appeared, 
a pail in each hand. “Well, well, Aunt Jerusha, aren’t you thawed 
out yet?” He crossed the room with the brimming pails and de- 
posited them on the pantry floor. 

There was little of the heart-broken lover about him as he turned 
to the wide wooden sink and, dipping water into the big tin basin, 
began to wash his face and hands. He performed his public toilet 
with the unconscious ease of habit, dashing the water over his brown 
face and neck and running his fingers far back into the thick hair 
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He emerged from the folds of the heavy crash towel, his face glowing 
and his eyes shining. 

His presence lighted the dim room. Mrs. Derring’s face lost its 
tired look; Uncle Eben limped cheerfully back from the sitting-room ; 
and as they seated themselves at the supper-table the boy’s exuberant 
vitality gave a touch of unity that had been lacking before. Aunt 
Jerusha softened a little towards Uncle Eben, merely keeping a watch- 
ful eye on him, as one might on an irresponsible child. 

“You needn’t pass him the sweet pickles,” she said. 

But it was too late. The dish was already in Uncle Eben’s trem- 
bling fingers, and a brown drop had fallen on the spotless cloth. 

“T knew he’d spill it.” She spoke in an impersonal, detached tone. 

Uncle Eben hastily adjusted a glass to cover the spot. 

Richard watched the by-play with dancing eyes. Uncle Eben and 
Aunt Jerusha were always irresistible. But to-night, as he watched 
them, the smile faded. A thought had flashed across it. Would he 
and Emily—in thirty years——? Impossible. Emily’s dimples 
deepened to heavy lines—her laughing eyes behind spectacles. Ab- 
surd! Yet Aunt Jerusha’s manner to Uncle Eben was grotesquely 
like. It all passed in an undercurrent of thought, scarcely recognized 
as he laughed and talked and played the part of host. 

Not until the good-byes had been said and the clumsy wagon had 
rattled down the road did he bring the thought to the light and face 
it. He was alone in his room, a small, bare room—like his life. No 
carpet on the floor, no curtain at the window, but spotlessly clean, 
from the blue and white homespun spread on the bed to the square 
stand beside it. He sat on the edge of the bed, one hand shading his 
eyes from the light of the small lamp, the other holding a picture 
on which his eyes rested eagerly. It was a small tintype,—the face 
of a young girl,—the eyes large, dark, and bright, the hair soft and 
curling, the forehead high, and the lips firmly closed. 

It was like, yet curiously unlike, the face that was looking down 
at it with eager inquiry. These eyes too were large and dark, but 
‘ they were dreamy instead of bright; the lips were full and flexible 
instead of thin and closely set; and the broad forehead, even when 
the shading hand pushed back the hair impatiently, could not be 
called high. In both dark faces was a certain sturdiness of character. 
But the girl’s face bore the stamp of fully developed powers, and the 
other that of powers yet unformed. : 

Something was struggling in it. The youth was striving blindly 
to hold to a belief in his love for the face before him. That she was 
lost to him he had accepted without struggle. But that his love for 
her should go too, that he should not love her always,—his poet nature 
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shrank from the thought. It was sacrilege. She had been so long 
enthroned in his heart—she belonged there. She might become the 
wife of another man, let Edwards win her, she was still his. His 
ideal of her should not be torn from him. He could not bear it. It 
should not be. 

And over his idealism, and around and under it, ran a conviction, 
a strange certainty, that love was already dead. 


Ill. 


RicHarp was deep in the heart of the woods. The sound of his 
axe rang sharp in the silence. Now and then a blue-jay, startled by 
a heavier blow or a falling limb, flew with a harsh cry to a more 
distant tree. Richard marked the blue and white flash, standing for 
a moment with axe suspended, then the blow fell again, always to the 
same bitter accompaniment. ‘The sight of the bird only roused a new 
phase of the old thought. “ Last year I shot a blue-jay and gave the 
wings to her. Edwards can give her store things prettier than that.” 
The blows fell again, faster and stronger. 

Presently he dropped his axe. Walking to a little distance, he 
kneeled down and began brushing the snow lightly aside. Underneath 
lay the dark vines of partride-berry—the bright berries shining red 
among the green lines. Swiftly he passed his hands across them. The 
finger-tips seemed alive. They raised a slender vine and held it a 
moment, as if to pick it; they laid it reluctantly again in its place. 
“ 'No,”—he was brushing back the snow with quick fingers,—“ I can’t 
carry them to her, and Mother wouldn’t want them.” , 

He stood looking up through the network of branches into the 
clear sky of the winter’s day. His eyes dropped; they noted the 
straight, dark trunks, the straggling underbrush, through which the 
sun fell softly, the whiteness of the snow, broken only by shadows. 
Long he looked, as if he were bidding it all good-by; then he turned 
away and, shouldering his axe, walked swiftly down the snowy wood- 
road. 

For a month past the neighbors had been discussing the engage- 
ment of Emily and Edwards. They were to be married in the spring. 
Everyone said it was a good match for Emily. They felt sorry for 
Richard. He was a fine fellow—but too dreamy and fanciful. It 
was a good thing that Emily was off with him. He had queer notions. 
That poetry he wrote for the Lyceum meeting,—about “ the red fingers 
of the woodbine at the throat of the dying year,’—it sounded pretty, 
but it was queer—too much like his Grandfather Crane. No, he would 


never get on. 
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He followed the wood-road for about half a mile. Then he left 
even this slight trail and struck into the unbroken wood, making his 
way through the underbrush and light snow with free, swinging step. 

He had evidently a goal in view, and he emerged at last into a 
small clearing. A small, time-worn house stood a few rods away. 
Beyond the house a long, sloping hill rose to the horizon, and half- 
way up the hill an isolated pine lifted its branches against the sky. 
A barn stood a short distance from the house, a path connecting the 
two. If there was any way of approach except that by which Richard 
had come, it did not appear. 

He struck across the open space, smiling as he looked up to the line 
of smoke rising from the chimney. “He’s home, fast enough,” he 
said to himself. He scarcely waited to hear the response to his knock 
before he lifted the latch and stood in the low doorway. 

An old man was standing by the stove. He had paused in the 
act of putting a stick of wood in the fire, and stood, with stove-lifter 
suspended, looking expectantly towards the door. 

“Hallo, Dick,” he said, nodding as he saw his visitor. Turning 
once more to the stove, he rapped vigorously on the stick until it fell 
into place. 

Richard seemed to expect no other welcome. He crossed the room 
and seated himself on a rough, home-made bench near the fire. 

The old man looked at him keenly from under shaggy gray brows 
as he brushed the chips and dust from his hands. “ Pretty cold,” he 
said at last. 

Richard nodded. He knew from experience that the less he said 
himself the more Seth Kinney would say. He picked up a pine 
splinter from the floor and began whittling it as if unconscious of 
the shrewd look bent upon him from the other side of the stove. 

The figure that stood there was a curious one. A rough gray 
beard and a shock of gray hair rose above the blue smock that reached 
to the tops of heavy cowhide boots. Short, square, solid, his feet well 
apart, he formed a striking contrast to the younger man, who sat 
leaning heavily forward, one elbow resting negligently on his knee, 
whittling the soft pine splinter. 

Seth shook his head as he watched the listless figure. He seated 
himself by the western window and took up a book that was lying, 
face down, on the broad sill. ‘How are you feeling, Dick?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“ All right,” was the answer. Silence fell on the room. The old 
man ran his eye rapidly down the page, found the place where he 
had left off, settled himself comfortably in his chair, and was lost 
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in the book. The fire blazed and crackled and shone through the 
chinks of the warped stove. 

Richard watched the blaze and waited. The silence was broken by 
an inarticulate sound from the window. It might be assent or it 
might be the end of a train of thought. 

“What is it?” asked Richard. 

The old man looked up absently. “ Oh—still there, Dick? Just 
listen to this.” He began to read from the brown book in his hand. 

“Oh, bother!” said Richard impatiently. “Translate it, won’t 
you, Seth? What is it, any way? I can’t understand Greek.” 

The old man waited a moment as if searching for fit words, and 
then read in a clear, full voice that contrasted oddly with his uncouth 
appearance : 


*** If thou art pained by any external thing, it is not this 
thing that disturbs thee, but thy own judgment about it; 
and it is in thy power to wipe out this judgment now. But 
if anything in thy own disposition gives thee pain, who hin- 
ders thee from correcting thy opinion? And even if thou art 
pained because thou art not doing some particular thing 
which seems to thee to be right, why dost thou not rather 
act than complain? But some insuperable obstacle is in the 
way? Do not be grieved then, for the cause of it not being 
done depends not on thee. Therefore the mind which is free 
from passions is a citadel; for man has nothing more secure 
to which he can fly for refuge, and for the future inexpug- 
nable. He then who has not seen this is an ignorant man; 
but he who has seen it and does not fly to this refuge is 
unhappy.’ ” 


“That’s all bosh !” said Richard irritably. “ The fellow that wrote it 
never had anything worse to bear than the toothache.” 

He stopped a minute and then began again abruptly, the words 
tumbling out. “ What can I do?—TI can’t stand it—I thought I’d stay 
home and fight it out. ButI can’t. It’s killing me—but I don’t want 
to go away,” he added. 

He had sunk again into the listless attitude. “It isn’t worth while— 
nothing is worth while.” 

His companion said nothing. He was watching the listless figure 
keenly, as a physician might watch a restless patient. “ Have you 
thought of killing yourself?” he said at last. 

The young man started and flushed. “ Yes,”—under his breath and 
half shamed,—“ but somehow I don’t dare. But I can’t bear to live 
either,” he went on. “Perhaps if I could get away from folks the 
way you have, I could stand it.” 
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The other looked up quickly. He waited a minute. Then he spoke 
with slow emphasis. “ —— not going to spoil your life. I’ve spoiled 
mine. That’s enough.’ 

“It isn’t spoiled. You are contented. You believe all that stuff 
about philosophy and your mind being an impregnable citadel. Per- 
haps I should, too, after awhile.” 

“ Resignation isn’t living,” said the old man bitterly. “I had 
~ power, I tell you.” He was sitting erect and his eyes flashed. “I 
had a mind, and because a woman jilted me I threw it away. I 
buried myself. Don’t do it, Dick,” his voice had dropped, “no 
woman is worth it. Be aman. Show that you are made of better 
stuff.” Again his voice rang out as if he were addressing a jury. He 
was transfigured. 

Richard, watching, understood for the first time what his grand- 
father, Geoffrey Crane, had meant when he used to speak of Seth 
Kinney’s power and of his spoiled life. 

In a flash the young man, looking into the future, saw himself in 
the older man’s place. His figure straightened and his hands clenched. 
The teeth behind the square jaw came together with even firmness. 

“ What shall I do?” 

The older man paused a moment. “You’d better go to college,” 
he said at last. “You have Latin enough. I’ll teach you Greek and 
you can work up the mathematics by yourself. Go to work. Work 
hard. Don’t give yourself time to think. That’s the way out.” 

The young man rose, shutting his knife with a snap. “ All right, 
Seth.” 

“Wait a minute.” The old man mounted a chair and searched 
among the worn volumes on a high shelf. He selected one and, slap- 
ping the covers together, handed it to Dick. “ Learn the first twenty 
pages,” he commanded. “ When you are ready, come and recite.” 

When Richard was outside the door he looked at the title-page 
in the fading light. It was “The Elements of Greek Grammar— 
taken chiefly from the Grammar of Casper Frederick Haschenberg, 
1820.” 

IV. 


“You must get a man to work the farm on shares. He will make 
it pay you better than I have. I am no farmer.” The tone had no 
note of discouragement; it had rather the ring of success. 

Mrs. Derring looked up from her sewing. Richard had never 
said “must” to her before. 

“What is the matter, Richard?” She looked at him searchingly. 

“TI want to go to college. I shall never do anything at farming, 
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but I might at something else if I had the chance.” He spoke im- 
personally, as if they were talking of someone else. 

“Well, perhaps it is the best thing to do.” 

Mrs. Derring sewed on for a few minutes in silence; then she said 
slowly, as if the plan were forming itself, “I guess Tom Bishop would 
take the farm on shares and they could go to housekeeping in the 
L-part. The rent would bring in a little something. He and Mary 
have wanted to go to housekeeping ever since they were married.” 
She ended with a questioning inflection, submitting the plan. 

She was not a “capable” woman. The queerness of Geoffrey 
Crane had descended to the daughter, and she was conscious that her 
plans were often impracticable. But twenty-four years of farming 
life had taught her to adjust herself to the inevitable. Almost with- 
out volition her mind had begun to turn over ways and means to 
meet this new emergency. 

“TI could let them have the south chamber and the back store- 
room. And perhaps we could pack up the things in father’s room so 
they could have that.” 

The young man listened in surprise. He had expected remon- 
strance, even refusal. He was not prepared for such rapid further- 
ing of his project. He was almost inclined to make obstacles himself 
—so rapidly did she plan. 

“ Father Crane would be pleased, if he were alive, to know you 
wanted to go. He always wanted Eben to go to college. But he 
married Jerusha. They all said he ought to have been a scholar. 
He was bright at his books. But he was possessed to marry Jerusha. 
So father had to give it up. He always wanted me to go to school 
more, too. It was a disappointment to him that I married so young.” 

She sat looking thoughtfully out of the narrow-paned window, 
lost in thought of that far-off time when she was courted and won 
by Marcus Derring. : 

Richard, the Greek grammar in his hand, stole softly out of the 
room and climbed the steep stairway. He went quickly down the 
long hall and opened a door at the end. The room thus disclosed was 
a curious one. Across one side ran a sloping shelf, broken at one end 
by a zinc-lined sink. The other sides of the room were filled with 
cabinets in which were arranged specimens of rock, chemicals, blow- 
pipes, and many curious contrivances, the use of which Richard could 
not even guess. In this room Geoffrey Crane had lived and dreamed 
and died. Here, in the midst of his heritage, the boy sat down to 
begin the work that should make him what his grandfather would have 


wished. 
But instead of opening the brown-covered book he sat with it in 
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his hand, thinking of the new life its pages were to open up to him. 
Life crowded before him. College—new faces—new friends—study 
—success. And Emily would be—she would not know—or care. She 
would marry Edwards. She would not know whether he succeeded or 
failed. Was it worth while? 

Something flashed upon him and startled him. If she had cared, 
he should not now be planning a new life. 

“T should have been as happy as Uncle Eben,” he thought with 
a half smile. 

To-day he did not resent the implied disloyalty to his idol. He 
was not thinking of her so much as of Love, the power that holds all 
men in its grasp and bends them to its will, till each soul longs for 
nothing so much as that Love shall take human shape and dwell be- 
side him. Dimly it flitted before him,—luminous but indefinable,— 
filling him with wonder. Uncle Eben married the woman he loved 
and his life had been dwarfed. Seth Kinney lost the woman he loved, 
and his life was warped, distorted, and spoiled. Was it fate? Life 
without love was hard and cold. He opened the grammar and began 
to read. “Sixteen Greek letters—viz. : 


: 
a,*y, B, €, ¢, 0, 8, x, A, B, v, %, p, o, T,V 


were introduced into Phoenicia by Cadmus fifteen hundred years 
before Christ.” 
Ve 


At breakfast next morning his mother faced him over her coffee- 
cup, stern and less ready. “I have been going over the accounts all 
night.” She spoke in a voice that was half complaint. “I don’t see 
how we can manage it. The interest is a hundred and eighty-six and 
the taxes thirty-five, and there is never anything left at the end of the 
year, even as it is now.” She looked at him, her dark eyes weary with 
the night’s work. 

His own eyes flashed back a still light. “I shall do it some way, 
mother. Don’t you worry.” 

. She shook her head, choking back something in her throat. “ Your 
father would have wanted you to—if he had lived——” She rose 
quickly and turned away to the pantry. 

When she came back her eyes were shining again. 

He looked at her, smiling. “ You'll find that Tom makes twice 
as much off the farm as I ever have. You'll be rich.” 

“There’s the schooling,” she said anxiously. 

“T shall earn it.” His lips came together. The dreamy look in 
his eyes was replaced by one of shrewd determination. 
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_ His mother’s glance followed him admiringly. She rose from the 
table and began to clear away the dishes. Her step was light. 

“ And if I find I can’t study and earn, too, I’ll stop till I get enough 
to go on. It isn’t as if I were good for much on the farm——” He 
looked at her, waiting, 

“No, no—have your way. You’ve never asked for what you hadn’t 
ought to have. It’s true enough you’ll never be a farmer.” She 
stood for a moment, one hand holding the plates and cups, the other 
resting on the table, looking at him fondly. Then she turned brusquely 
away to the sink. 

He took down his cap from its nail and went out into the clear 
light, whistling. Particles of frost glinted in the air. They formed 
on the edge of his upturned collar and fur cap and deepened the down 
of his lip. He blew them aside with a laugh. Taking the axe from 
the shed, down the lane he strode, the crusted earth crunching be- 
neath his vigorous tread. The axe was shifted from side to side, as 
he walked, and the free arm swung across his chest. He struck into 
the wood-road with a song and hallooed to the stillness. The love-sick 
boy of yesterday was gone. Taking off his cap he called and sang till 
the blue-jays forgot to be frightened and hovered, curious, in the trees 
overhead. He took off his cap to them, looking up through the tree- 
tops to the blue shimmer of sky. He swung the cap around his head 
and they darted away—a blue and white clatter of sound. He replaced 
it, laughing softly. 

The earth was alive. He reached out to the bushes as he passed, 
trailing the budded stems through his fingers and brushing the purple- 
brown oak-leaves with swiftest touch. When he came to the tree that 
he was to cut he ran his palm up and down its rough bark before he 
seized his axe and swung it clear from his shoulder. The blows rang 
even and hard, and with every blow he drove home the first declension 
of the Greek grammar. 

Every day found him at work in the woods. Soon Tom Bishop 
joined him and the cross-cut saw flashed to its work in the trunks. 
Richard, to the tune of its monotonous seesaw, sang Greek verbs and 
declined nouns—till Tom caught the rhythm and chanted declensions 
in sheer self-defence. At night when he repeated the strange sounds 
proudly to his little wife she looked at him in delight—but half in 
fear that he would grow away from her. She counted jealously the 
days that must elapse before the sledding should be done. 

The fame of Richard’s learning went abroad through the land. 
All the world knew that Seth Kinney was “learning him Greek.” The 
old man came often to the wood-lot to hear him recite. Sitting on a 
fallen log, he would repeat long, rolling lines of poetry that the 
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choppers repeated after him, to the rhythm of the saw, till the still, 
cold light was alive with tumbling Greek. Perhaps the blue-jays, flit- 
ting among the treetops, heard the news and told it to the crows; and 
the crows of the open field called to the snowbirds and sparrows; and 
the snowbirds lisped it to the chickadees; and the chickadees, turning 
upside down on the orchard trees, twittered to the hens running to 
and fro and cackling everywhere. Or it may be that Tom’s wife told 
her mother. In any case, the whole village knew it. And, perhaps, 
it was a little balm to Richard’s heart—if balm it needed—as he swung 
by her lighted window at night to know that she knew. 


VI. 


WueEn the snow began melting from the partridge-berries the 
wood had been cut and hauled. Only scattered chips remained to 
tell the winter’s work. And, although all the village knew that Richard 
was learning Greek, it did not know that in the woods he had learned 
something harder than Greek. No one but he and Seth knew that 
with every blow of the axe he had made a stroke at his trouble— 
and cut it, and sawed it, and split it, and piled it high, and sledded 
it to town, and sold it at so much a cord—till his heart was as sound 
as a drum. 

And when one morning he passed Emily in her new spring array, 
tripping along the country road, he could lift his hat and smile at her 
proudly. And Emily, fingering the ribbons that fell from her throat, 
called him in her heart a fickle thing and rejoiced anew that she was 
to be Mrs. Edwards. 

He was on his way to Uncle Eben’s when he met her—carrying a 
message from his mother. He found the old man in the side garden, 
pottering about over the half-dried earth and warming his stiff back 
in the sun. 

“Limy beans?” said Uncle Eben when he heard the request. 
“You'll have to go into the house and ask her. She hain’t give me 
mine yet. It’s time for ’em, too. She keeps ’em locked up in the 
secritary—ch’ice as gold.” He rose stiffly from his knees and led the 
way to the house. 

Aunt Jerusha was buried in the depths of the Dutch oven, a long 
feather duster in her hand, with which she whisked its sides. She 
emerged, shining and surprised. 

“Well, I declare, Richard; is that you!” She readjusted her 
spectacles and looked at him kindly. Her skirt was pinned safely up 
out of harm’s way and her sleeves were rolled above the elbow. A 
sunbonnet protected her head. She beamed out of its depths. 

“Want some of the Limas, do you, for plantin’?? Well, I do’ 
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know how many we’ll have. I hain’t got ’em down for Pa yet.” She 
glanced at him suspiciously. 

He shifted from one foot to the other. It might have been hope 
or it might have been impatience. 

Aunt Jerusha’s look changed to affection. “He wants some, dread- 
ful,” she confided to Richard, “but it ain’t time yet.” 

She crossed the room and took from a high nail by the shelf a 
key. It was the key to the parlor-door. “You come with me, 
Richard,” she said mildly, as she waddled away. 

Uncle Eben looked wistfully after them. He seated himself in a 
straight-backed chair and, lifting his feet to the front round, rubbed 
his fingers thoughtfully. 

Aunt Jerusha opened the parlor-door into the dim light. “You 
can come right in,” she said proudly. “Never mind your feet. 
Women were made to sweep up dirt. I’ve got to clean here next 
week anyway.” 

The room was speckless. Not a trace of dust rested on any object, 
though Aunt Jerusha gave an ostentatious puff to the plush album as 
she lifted it. She opened it with a little gesture of pride. It was half 
filled with pictures, and in the hole left vacant in the other half 
reposed a key. “I keep it in here,” she whispered. “ He wouldn’t ever 
think of looking in that.” She chuckled softly as she drew it out. 
She snapped the heavy clasps safely and returned the album to the 
table. 

“T thought I might’s well show you.” She stood in the dim light, 
watching him mysteriously out of her sunbonnet. “If anything should 
happen to me, somebody’d hev to know, and he wouldn’t have no more 
care ’an a child.” She directed her nod towards the kitchen. 

Uncle Eben looked up hopefully as they returned, the key to the 
secretary borne in Aunt Jerusha’s palm. 

Mounting a chair in front of the high secretary she inserted the 
key in the lock. The doors swung open. Uncle Eben feasted his 
eyes. There were packages of seeds and velvet bonnets and a string ~ 
of gold beads and a high shell comb. She touched a package of 
papers that lay at the left. “'That’s my will,” she said significantly to 
Richard. “I’ve left everything to him.” 

A glow of appreciation overspread Uncle Eben’s face. “ Why, 
Jerusha,”—his boot-heels came down with a clatter to the floor,— 
“why, Jerusha——” 

“Not a word!” she said sternly, turning on him. “I don’t want 
to hear a word.” 

She turned back to the open space and searched among the pack- 
ages. “Here they be.” She gave a fat sigh and descended from the 
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chair, closing the mysterious doors. She emptied the package in her 
lap, Uncle Eben eying it enviously from afar. 

“T shall divide even,” she said with a calm air,—“just even.” She 
counted out the beans, one by one, each in its separate pile, and handed 
one of the piles to Richard. “There. Tell your mother I divided 
equal.” 

“T’ll tell her,” said Richard, stowing away the bag in his pocket. 
He knew better than to hurt Aunt Jerusha’s feelings by refusing 
any proffered favor. 

She sat leaning comfortably back in her chair, looking at him. 
“They say you're learning Greek, Richard,” she said at last, rocking 
a little. 

Uncle Eben tipped eagerly forward in his chair. 

She ignored him. “ Are ye?” 

“Yes, Ma’am.” 

“ And yow’re going to college?” 

“Yes, Ma’am.” 

“How’s Amanda Derring going to pay for it?” she asked severely. 

“Tm going to pay my own way,” said the boy. 

She nodded slowly. “I thought like enough. But you can’t do it.” 

“T’m going to.” 

She looked at him more approvingly. “The Lord helps them that 
helps themselves,” she said solemnly, “and I and the Lord do the 
same.” 

She rose majestically and opened the secretary doors once more. 
She took down a broken-nosed teapot and extracted a roll of bills, 
holding it out to him. “There’s one hundred dollars,” she said 
slowly. “I shall give you that every year till you get through. And 
if anything happens to me, Eben’s to give it to you—same as if I was 
alive.” 

“ Of course I——” began Uncle Eben from his chair. 

She stopped him swiftly. “Don’t say a word.” 

His open mouth collapsed. He rubbed his fingers thoughtfully. 

She turned to the boy. “Run along home, Richard. Don’t forget 
to tell your mother I divided the beans with her—even.” - 





VII. 


“Wuo’s the farmer?” whispered the boy on the back seat to his 
neighbor. 

It was the examination in Greek. Richard’s ears reddened to the 
tips. He sat two seats away. But the ears accustomed to note the 
falling of a leaf were keen, and the whisper was loud. He would 
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have it out with the fellow at noon. Now he merely shrugged his 
shoulders a little and devoted himself anew to his verb. It was geAew 
and he had chosen it first to conjugate, as being the easiest thing on 
the paper. But it was unexpectedly difficult. He was confused. 
Emily’s saucy eyes were coming between him and the page, snatching 
away its meaning. “I have loved—you have loved,” his pen scratched 
desperately on. How pretty she had looked that morning. And he 
had thought he was over it! He shook himself. “I shall love——” 
He glanced despairingly at the clock. The time was nearly up. It 
must be the coming away from home that had upset him. She was 
not worth a thought. He gathered himself for a fresh start and wrote 
rapidly. 

“ Farmer’s getting rattled,” whispered the boy on the back seat. 

Richard made another mental note and plunged on. 

“Time.” It was the voice of the assistant. = 

Richard dropped his pen and gathered up his scattered notes, 
running his eye hastily over them. They were enough to flunk him. 
He could see that at a glance. He handed them in with sullen face. 

“In half an hour the oral examination will be held in this room,” 
announced the assistant in a stereotyped voice. 

The boys plunged into the open. Richard sought out the boy of 
the back seat and salved his wounded feelings by hand-to-hand meas- 
ures. The fellow got up, puffing and grinning a little sheepishly. 

“You’ve got muscle,” he said enviously. 

Two upper-classmen, passing, had stopped for a moment to watch 
the contest. “ He’ll have a try for the team,” said one. 

They strolled on. 

“It’s the shoulders that count.” 

“ Partly—and muscle.” 

“And grit. Did you see his face? Looked as if he was chewing 
iron.” 

Richard and the boy shook hands and went back to the class-room. 
The Professor was on the platform. He had mild brown hair and 
a large nose, surmounted by spectacles. He glared through them. at 
the hapless youth. He had a sensitive ear for Greek accents and the 
entrance examinations wore on it. The assistant had been showing 
him the written work. It was very poor. His face was prepared for 
the worst. The oral examination would consist of reading in the 
original Greek. 

The boys subsided beneath his glare and there was ominous silence. 

“ Next,” growled the Professor. He surveyed Richard—his heavy 
shoulders and big hands—and groaned inwardly. He resigned him- 


self to his fate. 
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Richard struggled to his feet. His face was red and his throat 
dry. The words came with rasping hoarseness. Then the swing of 
the rhythm caught him. His voice opened and deepened and he was 
off on the lines. The silence of the woods was about him, and the 
sound of the cross-cut saw rose upon it. He swayed to its tune, the 
words rolling out—rising and falling to a kind of heavy chant. The 
Professor on the platform started a little. He pushed his spectacles 
high on his forehead and rubbed his great nose. The wrinkles 
smoothed from his brow and the peace of days settled upon his face. 
The boy on the back seat nudged his neighbor. “ Farmer’s getting 
there,” he whispered. 

“H-s-h!” growled the Professor. 

Richard came to a stop, looking up blinkingly. He had forgotten 
the class and the Professor. He and Tom had been swaying back 
.and forth to the sound of the cross-cut saw, chanting the deep, 
monotonous sounds. ; 

The Professor beamed on him. A faint, half-scared cheer went 
up from the class. The spectacles descended and glared at them. 
“Time to cheer when you are out of the woods,” he said. “ Next.” 

The next youth rose and blundered on. The hour wore away 
and the class escaped, but bruised and sore. 

The Professor detained Richard by a gesture. “Where did you 
fit?” he asked brusquely. 

“ At home.” ' 

“ Where ?” os (3 9g . 

“In Ashton.” Mig 

“ Massachusetts ?” 

{9 Yes.” 

“ There’s no school there.” 

“No, sir, I studied by myself and with an old man.” 

“Umph!” The spectacles regarded him. 

“And did he read Greek the way you do?” 

The boy’s face reddened. “Not exactly. We did it that way, 
sawing logs—I got into the swing of it and forgot.” 

The Professor leaned forward, tapping the Odyssey with his spec- 
tacles. “ You recited Greek in the woods?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Sawing logs?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The Professor’s face grew light. He chuckled. “And we think 
we can teach them indoors!” ‘ 

“Ts it all right, sir?” 
“ All right?” growled the Professor. “It’s the way they did it in 
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Greece—three thousand years ago. Go home and thank your lucky 
stars you had something besides boards over your head while you 


learned it.” 
VIII. 


A crowp of boys were waiting about the door. The boy of the 
back seat linked his arm in Richard’s. “ What’d old Four-Eyes want?” 
he demanded. 

“ Got a leather medal anywhere ?” 

“ What'd he say, anyhow?” 

The fact that Richard was their senior by several years did not 
seem to impress them. They gathered about him, chaffing and ques- 
tioning. They disregarded his stern look as he tried to shoulder his 
way through the crowd. 

“Oh, hold on.” 

“Tell us what he said.” 

In the end Richard complied, half resentfully. 

“Liked it, did he? My eye!” 

They danced about him. 

“For he liked it, don’t you know, don’t you know?” they chanted, 
“For he liked it, don’t you know—o-oh !” 

“Then Aurora, rosy-fingered daughter of the morn,” wailed a 
small, chubby lad with pink cheeks. 


“* Huog & Aptyévera gavyn fododdxtuiog ’Has,” 


It was the seesaw chant of the woods. 

The group took it up with a shout of joy. They sent the burlesque 
jigging across the campus. 

Heads were thrust out above. “Hey, you Freshies! Haw-haw- 
haw! Keep quiet, down there!” 

A shout of defiance went up from the group. They were drunk 
with too much Greek and with release from oppression. 


“* [Ipog & jptyéverca pdvy fododdxtvdos "Has ” 


they chanted on, marching with mock, solemn front. 

A deep voice underran the chant and snatched it from them and 
made it beautiful, hurling it out with force. The group looked at 
him a moment doubtingly. Then they gave way and followed his 
lead. The burlesque had become a march of triumph. Breathless 
they landed him at his own door. 

“Say, you fellows, what do you bet old Four-Eyes don’t let us all 
off easy on account of the Farmer ?” 

“Three cheers for Farmer!” 
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“ Hip—hip !” 

“Three cheers for Four-Eyes!” 

Heads were thrust out again above. “Yah—yah—yah! Dry up, 
down there. Yah—yah!” 

The group broke up and drifted apart with a final yell. Windows 
descended with a slam, and quiet reigned. 

The Greek Professor, crossing the campus five minutes later, heard 
only the twittering of English sparrows and the quiet rustle of the 
leaves. Underneath the quiet, for the Professor’s ears, ran sonorous 
epic lines, chanted to a deep measure. The Professor held his head 
high and stepped to a mighty tune. 

The whole class was entered without condition in Greek—a thing 
unprecedented. The faculty gasped when they heard the news. The 
students grinned. News of the Greek prodigy got about college. Poor 
Richard found his path a thorny one. He could not appear on the 
campus but a chant in Greek would spring up of itself in the distance 
—swelling or dying away to an echo, according to the number of 
students on hand, and ending always with the mocking refrain, “ For 
he liked it, don’t you know—o-oh !” 

The situation gave him enough to think about. He forgot to re- 
member Emily, or even to remember that he had expected to remem- 
ber her and be miserable. She rested in the background of memory, 
a faint blur, brushed out of existence by a grinning yell of derision. 

He learned to set his teeth and grin back; and in the end he 
found his unwelcome distinction an advantage. It might not be com- 
fortable to be recognized and pointed out in every new class he at- 
tended as the learned wood-chopper; but at least he was recognized. 
No professor forgot his name or fumbled up and down the class-list 
trying to place him. And the fact that he was older than the majority 
of the class, added to the uncanny Greek distinction, gave him an 
assured place. 

When it was known that he was working his way through college 
numberless opportunities sprang up. The faculty gave him tutoring 
and secretary work to do. The student body put him on the football 
team. Emily’s image grew so faint that Cupid must have wrung his 
infant hands in despair. 

The four years went by with undignified haste. Richard was con- 
scious of leaving undone half that he meant to do. He groaned in 
spirit over vast tracts of literature—of which he knew not even the 
name—that he could get no time to explore. Nevertheless, he found 
himself, at the end of the course, taking honors in English. He 
gasped a little. Then he hunted up the professor of English and 
laid before him his secret desire. 
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“Want to be a journalist?” said the Professor with a smile. “I 
thought it was Greek.” 

Richard made a hasty gesture—“ Never !” 

The Professor laughed out. He was a trim, slight man. “ Had 
enough in college?” 


Richard nodded. 
The Professor drummed with his fingers on the table for a moment. 


“ Had you thought of trying for a college position—English assistant, 
or something ?” He watched Richard’s face. 

It flushed a little. “I want something that will take me into life. 
I’ve never known anything but the woods—and this.” 

The Professor winced a little. “Well, journalism will take you 
into life, all right.” He remained thoughtful a moment. “ Have 
you ever done anything at it?” 

“T’ve done the college news for two papers and sent specials now 
and then. But that stands for nothing permanent.” 

“It will do more for you than I can,” said the Professor. He had 
drawn a sheet of paper towards him. ‘“ How would you like Chicago?” . 


“ All right.” 
“You might as well have plenty of life while you’re about it. I 


hear they hustle things out there. You won’t think you’re in the 
woods—or in college.” He had taken up his pen. “I have a friend 
on one of the dailies. I’ll drop him a line.” 

“Thank you, sir.” Richard stood up to go. 

The Professor held out his hand. “ That’s all right. Bring around 
some of the letters you’ve done on the college. They'll help you more 
than anything I can say. I’ll put them in when I write.” 


IX. 


Sue was aressed in a long cloak, grayish-brown, with gray hat 
and veil. Her tall figure loomed duskily in the back of the elevator. 
She was speaking to the elevator boy, who stood with his hand on the 
rope and slid-to the door as Derring entered. 

“This is my reception afternoon, Tom. If visitors ask for me, 
you can show them directly to the studio.” 

“Yes, Miss Gordon,” returned the boy. 

“Third, please,” said Derring. His newspaper life was teaching 
him to think and act quickly. He must give her time to get at work. 
He stepped out at the third floor and the door was slammed behind 
him. 

He could spend half an hour looking over the things on this floor. 
It would al] work in some time—if he were promoted, as he hoped to 
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be. His position at present included a variety of work. He was 
liable to be called on to write a column on any subject—from bacteria 
and the Lake water, to Art and its outlook in Chicago. His column 
to-day was “The Private Studios Connected with the Art Institute.” 

As he had turned the carner at Michigan Avenue he had caught 
sight of a roll of paper whirling lightly across the open space in front 
of the Institute. A woman in a gray cloak was battling with the 
wind and looking despairingly after the hurrying roll. It was the 
work of a moment for him to dart through the crowd of teams, rescue 
it, and receive murmured thanks from the gray veil. 

Now, by the moment’s chance in the elevator, he had learned that 
she was one of the artists he had come to interview. He would wait 
half an hour. Then he would look her up. She would at least be 
civil to him. It was a lucky chance. 

She was seated with her back to the door, in the light of the north 
window. She turned her head from her work with a look of inquiry. 
The face was older than he had fancied through the folds of the veil. 

She half rose from her seat, her hands full of brushes and color- 
tubes. 

“Pray do not rise,” he said. “If you will kindly go on working, 
I shall feel less that I am intruding.” 

He explained his errand and asked permission to look about the 
studio and take notes. He asked the permission very humbly. He 
had not accustomed himself to the idea that the public likes to be 
interviewed and written up. The slight hesitation with which she 
gave the permission seemed to him natural and fitting. 

“In fact,” she said, smiling, “I suppose I ought to be glad to have 
you; it will advertise my work.” 

She went on with her work and they carried on a desultory con- 
versation. Derring wandered about the studio, taking notes and 
pausing here and there. A sudden exclamation caused her to look up. 
He had turned a water-color sketch to the light and was examining it. 

“Tt is Ashton Pond?” he said. 

“Yes. Do you know it?” 

“My home is there. It seems strange to see it here—out of 
place.” 

“T like to have it. It makes summer and the East nearer.” 

He looked at her in surprise. “Do you go there?” 

“T have spent the last three summers there,” she replied. 

“ And I have not been home for the last four. I’ve spent the 
vacations away.” : 

They fell to talking of mutual acquaintances and places of interest. 
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She had heard of Seth Kinney and she knew the wood-road. The 
studio became to Derring a very homelike place. They two were shut 
in, alone, in the midst of the quiet. The great, practical city roared 
outside, but they did not hear it. He did not realize that she showed 
the tact of a woman of the world in guiding the conversation. It 
seemed to him spontaneous and natural. 

When she fell silent he started in dismay, looking at his watch. 
“T am keeping you—and the article must be in by two.” 

She gave him her hand at parting with the cordiality of an old 
friend. 

As he hurried up Wabash Avenue pictures of the wood-road flitted 
before him. He heard the rustle of the leaves and saw the green moss 
and the trailing lines of partridge-berry. And in and out of the 
picture moved the figure of the artist—in its soft grays and browns. 
She fitted the scene; she was a part of it; yet when he tried to 
remember how she looked, he could not recall even the color of her 
eyes. She eluded his search, and in her stead he saw the sun shining 
through swaying leaves and falling on the vines and berries. 

“Look out there!” The voice was loud and important. 

Derring felt himself drawn swiftly back from the advancing cable 
car. He pulled himself together, with a word of thanks to the in- 
censed policeman, and devoted himself in earnest to the dangers of 
the Madison and State Street crossing. 


X. 


RicHArD’s promotion came sooner than he had dared hope. The 
art critic was to take a trip to Europe, and Derring was offered the 
position. Something in the quality of his articles had attracted atten- 
tion; and he had even handed in several specials on his own account, 
that were accepted with some show of interest. 

He owed his rapid advancement partly, too, to something that, for 
want of a better name, we call personality. Those who came near 
him felt its influence. The office boy approved of him; the managing 
editor stood ready to help him. That he gave no return to the liking 
he inspired seemed to make no difference. His unsatisfied heart was 
a magnet, drawing to itself the particles of humanity and holding 
them. 

His new work took him to the Art Institute and into the world 
of artists, and he saw his new friend often. Sometimes they stopped 
for a word in the halls; sometimes he sought her studio in the in- 
tervals of work. Their relation had become that of good-comrade- 
ship. Derring supposed that he felt towards her as he would have felt 
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towards a man—if there were such a man. He turned to her with 
each new interest. They discussed every subject in the range of art, 
literature, and life. But their intercourse was free from even a hint 
of love-making. She had only the grays and browns of her apparel. 

With his promotion and increase of salary Derring had changed 
his boarding-place to a pleasanter part of the city. He had not 
thought to ask her where she lived. It had not occurred to him that 
he might happen on the same place, until the first night at dinner when 
he raised his eyes from his plate and found her on the opposite side 
of the table, smiling quietly at his surprise. 

That she saw the surprise was evident. But that she divined the 
accompanying vexation could be guessed only from the care she took 
to put him at ease. It was like her. She would not be so stupid as 
to misunderstand him any more than a man would have done. 

It was three months after the beginning of their acquaintance that 
he hurried into the studio one morning to ask her to lend him a 
book he had seen in her book-case. He was short of material, he 
explained. He wanted to work up the Arundel collection. If she 
would lend him that book, it would save him a trip to the library. 

In his haste he did not notice—though he remembered afterwards 
—the slight hesitation with which she took the book from the case 
and handed it to him. It was a small, leather-bound pocket edition, 
such as tourists carry, and bore in gilt, on the side, “'The Masterpieces 
of Europe and England.” 

“Yes, that is it.” He opened it at random, running the leaves 
through his fingers. “I will bring it back soon.” 

With the book still open in his hand he hurried from the room. 

' Five minutes later he appeared again in the doorway. 

“T shall have to go to the library after all,” he said, abruptly. “I 
have brought back your book.” 

“T am sorry you did not find what you wanted.” She did not look 
up from her work. She could not have seen the color in his face and 
she may not have noticed the slight tremor in his voice as he replied,— 

“It’s no matter. I can find it at the library.” 

It had become a matter of course that he should come and go in 
this easy way, with no ceremony; but it had not become a matter of 
course that he should leave the studio with his pulses thundering in 
his ears. Yet nothing had happened. He had turned the leaves care- 
lessly in his hand as he went down the stairs. 

It had stared at him from the white page: “To John Dalton, with 
love. Helen Gordon.” . 

It ran in his ears as he hurried on his hat and coat and hastened to 
the library. It danced before his eyes between the pages of books. 
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“With love.” That meant a history. And she had the book now. 
There had been either a parting or a death. Stupid! He had not 
guessed or dreamed. . The restful quiet of her life covered a dead 
secret. 

He found himself, through the day and as he walked home at 
night, repeating over and over, as if it were a refrain, “The ashes of 
a dead love.” ‘Yes, that was what it was like,—that restfulness of 
hers,—passion burned to ashes. Why had he never guessed? And 
was it dead? Would she love again? 

The question stung him. He quickened his pace. He had not 
thought of her before as a woman. And yet it was strange that he 
had not. It came to him now that her womanliness was her chief 
charm. But it was so a part of her that he had never separated it 
from her. That she should be thoughtful for others, that her voice 
should be low and sweet, that she should be graceful in every motion 
—all this was—Helen. He said the name half under his breath. He 
stood bewildered before his own consciousness. He loved her! 

During his college years Derring had come to know that in love 
he was an idealist. Love in its true sense could not exist on the 
earth. It was a vision of poets—impossible of realization. Long 
since he had come to know that his boyhood love was such a vision, 
and that its realization would have been a kind of tragic comedy. But 
always the ideal flitted before him, making him fancy that he was in 
love, now here, now there, and each time he had wakened to the knowl- 
edge that he was in love with an ideal. When he had been invited to 
the homes of his classmates he had fancied that he should find in one 
of these homes the fulfilment of his dreams. But the sisters who met 
him with cordial welcome, who danced, flirted, and played tennis with 
him, had seemed to him too young to understand even the alphabet of 
love as he would read it. He had felt very old and experienced and 
out of place. The love that he might perhaps have won from them 
seemed to him pale and insipid. He wrote poems, but he dedicated 
them to the ideal. She was a glowing presence—more real to him 
than any woman. Now this ideal had paled and faded and a quiet 
figure in grays and browns filled its place. 

He was passing a florist’s, and he stopped to purchase a bunch of 
violets. He did not tell himself they were for her. He was not quite 
steady yet from the shock that had come to him. He could hardly 
_ have been more startled if the quiet wood-road at home had suddenly 

assumed a woman’s face and form and claimed his love. But deep in 
his heart was a longing to make her reparation. He had invaded her 
secret. He could not undo that. But he could let her know that he 


was sorry. Sorry! Was he? 
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She was not home from the studio. But the door of her room, 
which was warmed from the hall, stood open. Without crossing the 
threshold he laid the violets on a chair inside the door. Would she 
understand? Yesterday he would have said, yes. To-day he could 
not tell. She might not understand, or she might understand too 
well. 

She greeted him as quietly as usual when she came in to dinner 
that night. She wore the violets tucked carelessly into the lace that 
filled her dress. One that had fallen apart from the others rested 
lightly against her throat. His heart stopped for a second, and then 
leaped forward with a bound. 

Not till they were leaving the dining-room, when he held the cur- 
tain aside for her to pass, scanning her face, did her glance meet his. 
The next moment he could not have told what he saw in her eyes, 
but he no longer questioned their color. Blue—blue and deep—slum- 
bering fire. Fool! Had he expected her to wear her heart on her 
sleeve for daws to peck at? 

He had not intended to see her again that night, but he found 
that he could not rest. It would make no comment, even in this 
gossipy boarding-house, if he stopped at her door a minute. But he 
found that he had suddenly grown careful, overly conscious of remark. 
He would put on his hat and coat and go for a walk. He might see 
her as he passed her door. 

She was seated in a low chair by the table, sewing, the light 
falling softly across her brown hair and on the work in her hands. 
His violets were still in her dress. She was the embodiment of 
home, he thought, as he stood for a minute across the threshold. She 
looked up quietly—not as if she were startled to see him there. 

“You have brought me the paper?” she said, catching sight of 
the newspaper in his hand. “You are very good.” She laid down 
her sewing and came to take it. 

A sudden daring seized him. “ Will you not be good too?” He 
lifted his hand to the violet at her throat and drew it from its place— 
watching her face, to obey its lightest wish. She did not stay him. 
She stood with her hands clasped, her figure swaying a little forward 
and her eyes following the flower as he placed it in his coat. In 
another minute she might have raised her eyes to his. A door opened 
below—a step sounded on the stair. 

“You are not angry?” he pleaded. 

“No.” It was half-breathed, half-spoken, hardly audible, but it 
set his pulses thrilling. He passed into. the cool night air with new 
joy in his heart. She had understood. It was to be, not only com- 
radeship, but love. He raised his flushed face to, the quiet stars. 


\ 
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They stretched away into infinite space. But only love could make life 
worth the living. 
XI. 


He sought her the next day in the studio and found her occupied 
with a pupil. He had forgotten it was her day for pupils. She would 
be busy until four o’clock. 

“T will come around and walk home with you—if I may.” 

“ Very well,” she assented. 

They stood in the doorway, just out of sight of the pupil. He 
was watching her face anxiously. He fancied that she looked pale 
and worn, as if she had not slept. 

“You are tired?” he questioned in a low tone. 

She admitted that she was—“ a little.” 

“ Perhaps I would better not come for you to-night.” 

“No. Come. It will rest me to have someone to talk to.” 

“ But if I come, I shall speak,” he insisted. 

She did not raise her eyes to his as he had half hoped. She 
hesitated for a moment, and then only said, as she turned towards the 
studio, “I will wait for you.” 

He left the building, a tumult of joy and doubt in his heart. She 
had given him permission to speak, but she seemed to have refused 
his demand before it was made. He dared not hope. He hoped in 
spite of fear. 

As the day wore on the fear subsided and the joy of love took 
possession of him. That, at least, she could not take away, no matter 
what she might refuse. 

He found her alone, at work in the gray afternoon light. 

“T am improving the last minutes,” she said, looking up as he 
entered and speaking lightly, as if eager to put their meeting on a 
commonplace footing. 

He. did not answer, but seated himself on the long couch opposite 
her. He watched her as she sketched in the outline of a still-life 
study. She was sitting as usual, with the light falling full upon her. 
Yes, he had been right. Her face was pale. 

“ What is it?” he asked abruptly, at last, in a low tone. 

“T am afraid of it,” she answered quietly. 

cc Why id 

“ Because things will never be the same again.” 

“T hope not,” he responded quickly. 

“T want them to be. I don’t want them to change,” she replied 
as quickly. 

“Then they shall not. I won’t say anything more.” 
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A silence fell on the studio. The shadows in the corners grew 
darker and lengthened softly towards the centre of the room. The 
light suited the room, Derring thought, as he sat waiting for her to 
speak. The harmonious tones and subdued colors seemed to gather 
and centre in the quiet figure under the skylight. It was always so. 
She would always gather the light and life in everything and trans- 
mute it to something softened and human. 

She was trying the colors on the edge of her block, making ready 
to wash in the sketch. She spoke slowly, without looking up. “ But 
you know that I love you?” 

Derring started suddenly. “No, I didn’t know—you hadn’t told 
me——” 

Their eyes met, and they broke into a laugh. 

“You will marry me?” he said bluntly. 

3 No.” 

“Why not?” 

She had become absorbed in the edge of her sketch and was draw- 
ing futile, ineffective lines. 

“Why not?” he repeated. 

“It’s so selfish”—after a pause. 

“ Selfish ?’—blankly. 

“Yes, two people fall in love and they forget everything else and 
marry. They seem to think that love justifies everything.” 

“Tt does.” 

“But there are other claims.” 

He was looking at her intently. 

“Grace must be sent to school and the boys are hardly able to 
take care of themselves; and there is mother. They all depend on 
me. Don’t you see that it would be selfish?” She was leaning for- 
ward and looking at him, impersonally, with the old air of comrade- 
ship. 

“ But I would help.” 

“TI know. But you have no right to marry yet. There would 
be children, and the children of Bohemia are not always so happy 
as their parents. It is not fair that two people should be happy at 
the expense of so much. Probably marriage was meant to be right; 
but it is all wrong as things are now.” 

Spoken with quiet conviction, rapidly. Whatever she decided 
must be right. But one phrase stirred his pulses. 

“ That two people should be happy,” he repeated. “ You think——” 

“TI think that most marriages are mistakes,” she replied, taking 
up her brush again and sketching rapidly. “People are madly in 
love. They marry. And then apparently the love dies. I should die 
myself,” she: said quickly. “I could not bear that.” 
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He had risen and was standing, one. hand raised and resting on 
the easel, looking down :at her. 

She lifted her face to his, smiling at him a little wistfully. “I 
had not hoped that you would understand. I thought there would 
‘be an explanation—and parting.” 

“Not that—never!” 

“But there are no promises,” she said quickly. “No,” holding 
up her hand as he would have interrupted her, “I am older than you, 
you know. You may outgrow me. You must not be bound even by 
a promise. If we are made for each other, we shall find it out, as 
time goes on, without them; and if we are not, we shall only drift 
farther apart and there will be no pain for what never really existed. 
But if we were bound by marriage——” She broke off, looking 


straight before her. 

“You have loved before.” He was looking down at her. “ You 
would not reason so clearly———” 

“T thought once—that I loved.” . Her eyes were on her work. 

The question sprang to his lips, “ And he is dead ?” 

“Thank God—yes.” 

He stared at her blankly. 

“T should not have found out in time. We should have been 
miserable. I thought I loved him. I mourned a long time. But 
lately—I have known——” Her head bent lower over her work. 

His face deepened. He started towards her. “Ah, you have 
learned——” 

“T have learned that I dare not trust myself,” she said. She began 
to gather up her materials and put them away. 

Presently she stood beside him. She had put on the long gray 
cloak. “I am going now,” she said. 

He looked about for his hat and found it still in his hand. He 
held it out with a whimsical gesture. “I have been eminently proper,” 
he said. 

With a laugh of the old comradeship she held out her hand and 
he covered it with his own. 

“Tt is a compact?” he said. 

“That there are no promises,” she replied. 


XII. 


But if there were no promises, there was much happiness in the 
months that followed. After the talk in the studio their life assumed 
a new phase—something as far removed from the unrest of courtship 
on the one hand, as from the commonplaceness of married life on 


the other. 
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Derring had accepted her decision as final. There was to be no 
marriage—not even a promise of marriage at some distant day. His 
love for her must begin and end in itself. One less capable of love, 
or one who had longed less for love, might have fretted at the anom- 
alous position in which he found himself—neither aspirant nor ac- 
cepted lover. But to Derring it seemed that never since man was 
created had a love so unique been upon the earth. 

He was at the studio daily, sometimes several times a day. He 
fell into the habit of going there to write up the articles for which 
he had been gathering material—an art lecture below stairs or a first 
view above. Often he read these articles to her as she sat at work. 
Her criticisms were frank and unsparing. Sometimes for days to- 
gether, a stranger, overhearing them as they talked or jested, would 
not have guessed that they were more than good comrades. Only, 
now and then, a word, half-breathed, as he sat watching her move 
about the studio, would speak volumes and bridge over hours of com- 
monplace. Then again there would be days when they would talk 
of their love as of any accepted fact of common interest. 

Perhaps nowhere but in the art world could such a friendship have 
existed without danger of misunderstanding. At the boarding-house 
they had instinctively remained mere table acquaintances. But among 
the artists they came and went with Platonic freedom. No one criti- 
cised. No one watched with malicious eyes. Here, as wherever artists 
meet, life was too busy for petty spying. Or is it, after all, not in- 
difference or preoccupation, but the inherent purity of an apparently 
careless life, that makes artists slow to think evil of each other? 
In any case, these two were safe among them from fear of misunder- 
standing; and Derring was in the studio whenever his work, or leisure, 
gave him opportunity. 

“T always knew you must be somewhere,” he said one day. He 
had finished writing and sat leaning back, his hands clasped behind 
his head. It had been half an hour since he finished work and no 
word had broken the silence till he spoke. 

“T never dared believe I should find you, though,” he continued. 

She was turning her head to one side and leaning back, with half- 
closed eyes, to get a view of the last wash. “Yes, you were a good 
while finding it out.” She gave critical touches here and there with 

the extended brush. 

He started suddenly forward to an upright position. “What do 
you mean? Did you know—or care?” 

“That is another strange thing,” she said, smiling a little to him, 
“the woman always knows first. But she must wait patiently until 
the man’s lumbering intelligence finds it out.” 
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“ But I never dreamed,” he persisted, coming back to the concrete 
case. “ You seemed so indifferent——” 

“Of course. It wouldn’t have been modest not to. And, besides, 
I did not want you to find out. I didn’t suppose any man could be 
generous enough to understand how a woman might feel.” 

“Tt isn’t that we don’t understand. Anyone can see how unfair 
marriage is to a woman—that it compels her to give up everything 
and offers her nothing. We see it plainly enough. But what can we 
do? We love you, and most of us see no way out of it but marriage.” 

“ Now it is you who are hard,” she returned. “The fault cannot all 
lie on one side. Marriage, in itself, is no harder for a woman to-day, 
I suppose, than it has always been. The difference is that so many 
other ways of happiness are open to her; and when she finds her 
marriage a failure, she does not try to make the best of it, without 
protest, as the only thing open to her. She is more restive under 
her own mistake than when fate left her no choice. So everything 
gets into a nice tangle and they don’t live happy forever afterwards,” 
she finished laughingly. 

Gradually he came to understand that her determination not to 
marry him was influenced by something stronger than a mere personal 
shrinking from a false marriage. She would not marry, because she 
would not take a selfish happiness at the expense of her mother and 
those that depended on her; but more than that, and deeper, she would 
not by a rash promise add one more to the marriages that end in 
vain regret or divorce. 

Gradually, too, he came to understand more fully what she had 
meant by saying that if they were made for each other they would 
find it out without promises, and if not, it were a thousand times 
better they should drift apart. And as he came to understand, an 
element of reverence mingled with his love for her, deepening and in- 
tensifying it. 

He himself would not have questioned. He would gladly have 
married. To him it would not have been a test, but a consummation. 
But that they were not to marry did not trouble him. Why should 
he ask more of a love that was proving the fulfilment of all the long- 
ing of his boyhood and youth? It was transforming him—mind, 
body, and soul. His frame, which had been tall, spare, and loosely 
built, began to fill and settle into strength; his step became firm and 
quick; his head took a firmer poise above the square shoulders; even 
his eyes shared in the metamorphosis—they lost their dreamy, plead- 
ing look and became alert, laughing, and full of happiness and a 
strange power that seemed no longer to ask, but to command help 
and sympathy from all who met their glance. 
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Something of this change Derring himself recognized. He knew 
that he was alive, glowing in every fibre; but he was less analytic in 
his happiness than in his misery; he did not see that his overflowing 
vitality communicated itself to everyone with whom he came in con- 
tact. It was only when someone spoke of the change that he knew 
that it was being marked. He exulted in his heart that no one guessed 
the cause. 

He was settled down and working with a vigor of which he had 
not dreamed himself capable. Everything bent before him. He felt 
within himself power to conquer the world should it stand in his 
way. Sometimes he clenched his hands and stretched his arms to 
their fullest to give outlet to the play impulse that could not exhaust 
itself in work. 

In his inner life, too, a change, less perceptible, but no less real, 
was taking place. Sight and hearing were opened to new beauty. 
Music had become to him a medium of soul speech; and the sordid 
city streets, with their overhanging clouds of smoke, started to pic- 
turesque life and beauty. 

A long archway with a slant of sunshine at the farther end— 
an Italian woman stealing into the shadow, a huge bundle on her 
back and colored kerchief about her head—would stir his pulses like 
an old painting. The unsightly process of building, with its débris 
of mortar, bricks, and lath, gained artistic value as his eyes took in 
the grouping of the men at work around the mortar-beds—the soft, 
gray-white of the mortar, the dull red, blue, or orange of the shirts 
upon the supple or stolid figures of the men, with the play of muscle 
beneath. Sometimes it was a single figure, that might have stepped 
from a Rembrandt canvas, appearing for a minute and disappearing 
in the shifting crowd. Always, everywhere, there was beauty—until 
Derring, seeing it all, longed at times to relieve his overcharged 
senses by a loud cry—so wonderful, so overpowering, had the beauty 
of the world become. 

Undoubtedly much of this quickened insight was due to the thought 
of Helen, who was never for a moment absent from his mind. 
Whatever work was engaging his hand or brain, deep below it all 
was a consciousness of her existence, like a second ego, only a thou- 
sand times dearer and more inspiring than his own personality. It — 
seemed to give him a sixth sense by which he perceived the beautiful 
—until Helen gave up in despair the attempt to transfer to canvas 
all that he brought to her notice. 

It became a common sight for her sketching stool to be set up in 
some sheltered corner of the busiest part of the city. Derring, who 
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had dreaded the experiment, saw, with a thrill, that the quiet power of 
her personality that so rested and soothed him was felt here. The 
crowd either passed her by or stopped for a moment to look with 
respectful curiosity as the work grew under her hand. Sometimes a 
mason filled her water-can or a carpenter paused for a moment in 
his work to adjust her umbrella. It was the Chicago spirit—latssez 
faire, and help when you can. Except for the dust and rattle of the 
street she was as unmolested as in her quiet studio. 


XII. 


Tue fall and early winter had been mild. In January it came 
on to snow and to blow; and with the snowing and blowing the ther- 
mometer dropped many degrees. Old inhabitants told each other it 
was real “Chicago weather ;” and new inhabitants shivered in their 
sealskins, or, lacking these, put on extra flannels. 

It was during the cold weather that Derring’s work took him one 
afternoon to Lakeview to look over the work of the Amateur Art 
Club. As he left the house after finishing his task a dull roar fell 
on his ear. He started and listened eagerly—yes, it was the Lake. 
In a moment more his coat-collar was pulled up about his ears, his 
hat settled more firmly over his eyes, and he was on his way to the 
shore. The Lake had a peculiar fascination for him. He could 
never resist it, especially when it was roaring and thundering like 
this. 

A few minutes’ walk brought him in sight of the mounting, threat- 
ening, white-capped breakers. His heart leaped with exultation. The 
power of the storm was on him. He longed to run, to leap, to wrestle 
with it and scream himself hoarse against its tumult. It was like the 
ocean—that long stretch of lonely shore as yet unprotected by the 
breakwater. 

Gradually, as he looked, he became conscious of something home- 
like and protected in the midst of the uproar. A thread of smoke rose 
from the chimney of a small, rude*house, far down the shore, almost 
within reach of the threatening waves that ran up the sandy beach. 
All about the house boats lay stacked, evidently in winter quarters; 
and here and there remnants of fishing-tackle showed the occupation 
of fair weather. The house was sheathed in rough red boards and 
patched with artistic regularity. It was a sketch made to hand—a 
touch of nature within arm’s reach of Chicago. 

Helen was filled with enthusiasm and scoffed at his suggestion of 
waiting for warmer weather. “Half its charm is in the contrast,” 
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she protested. “Don’t you see?—Winter quarters in the midst of all 
that tumult.—I shall go up this afternoon.” 

Derring consented unwillingly. He was obliged to go to Hyde 
Park for the day, and it was not till four o’clock that he was free to 
seek her on the North Shore. 

She was seated near the point from which he had first seen the 
house, an old piece of sail-cloth, fastened between two stakes, shelter- 
ing her from the wind. 

She looked up when he approached, as casually as if he had stood 
there all the afternoon. “I haven’t caught that wind and it isn’t 
cold enough—too much blue, isn’t there?” she asked, holding her 
head back and surveying her work critically. 

“Really, aren’t you blue with too muchcold ?” heresponded meekly. 

“Don’t be foolish. I am all right.” 

He had taken off his overcoat and was fastening it around her 
shoulders. 

“Oh, you mustn’t do that. You'll take cold. Well, then, if you 
will—only you must go into the house and get warm. You'll find 
them highly entertaining, besides being good,” she added. “They 
made me some hot coffee and the man rigged up this sail-cloth to 
keep off the wind. And there’s a pair of candlesticks in there I 
would give my eyes for. But they’re not for sale. So you’re not to 
raise my bid.” 

“TI couldn’t raise it—if it were only a glance of your eyes—let 
alone the eyes themselves.” 

“TI hope you didn’t come all the way up here in the cold just to 
be funny,” she responded severely. But she did not vouchsafe him the 
glance. She was absorbed in washing out the unsatisfactory sky for 
a second trial. 

Derring did not go into the house. He walked rapidly up and 
down the beach, watching the angry sky and the isolated little house. 
He fancied that, as the early twilight settled down, it stood out more 
distinctly and vividly,—emphasizing its individuality —the work of 
man against the power of darkness. 

At last he came and looked over her shoulder. 

“Rather better, isn’t it?” she asked complacently without look- 
ing up. 

“You have caught the very demon of the storm in those clouds.” 

It was true. She had done what the water-colorist seldom achieves 
—succeeded in washing out her first attempt and replacing it with the 
desired effect. The thorough wetting of the paper or a touch of 
genius had aided the second attempt, and the result was a wash— 
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clean and fresh in color—and in the clouds what Derring had called 
the demon of the storm. 

“Come,” he said decisively as she sat putting in the last few 
touches lingeringly. “Come. You must stop. It is too dark. You 
will be frozen.” 

She began to collect her sketching materials. 

“Leave those for me. Go on to the house and get warm. I'll 
bring your traps.” 

She started obediently towards the house, breathing on her cold 
fingers to warm them. But—so fierce was the wind—she made slow 
progress, and before she reached the house he was at her side. He 
opened the door that ushered them into the low room. 

The round-faced Dutchwoman who greeted them looked with 
kindly eyes on the young lady. She bustled about the room and 
placed an armchair near the fire. “You stayed out longer this time,” 
she said in a deep guttural voice. She gave a quick look of interest 
from Helen to Derring. " 

Helen sank into the chair with a grateful smile. “ Yes, I stayed 
out to fin——” She had slipped noiselessly from the armchair to the 
floor. 

With a quick exclamation Derring dropped to his knees beside her. 

“Tt’s only the heat,” said the Dutchwoman practically. “Give 
her this.” She had prepared a draught of brandy. 

Derring poured it between the white lips, around which a blue line 
was slowly settling. 

They watched for the effect—Derring eagerly, the woman with 
close attention. There was no sign of returning life. Derring looked 
up in despair and the woman hurried away into an inner room for 
some other remedy. 

He leaned over the motionless figure, listening. Slowly he 
gathered it in his arms. Tenderly, passionately, he drew her to him 
and pressed his lips on the white mouth with its shadow. She seemed 
to him already dead—removed from caresses. Slowly the lids flut- 
tered, a breath trembled through the lips, and she lifted her eyes to 
his, faintly. 

The good Dutchwoman appeared, bearing a large bottle of ammonia. 
She figured in Derring’s eyes as a ministering angel and the bottle 
as a heaven-sent chalice. But it brought tears to Helen’s eyes and 
she pushed it away with the assurance, half-laughing, half-tearful, 
that she should be all right in a minute. : 

Derring lifted her to an improvised couch and she lay, with eyes 
like stars, looking about the little room. He held one of the hands 
in his and chafed it gently now and then, under the pretence that it 
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was still cold. Her brown hair had escaped from its fastening and 
was pushed carelessly back. Against the dark covering of the couch 
it formed a halo about her face. Derring had always fancied that 
the Madonna might have been at home in such a room as this. It 
was a Holbein face. rey oS 

The old woman had lighted the candles on the low table and was 
spreading the table for supper. She entertained her guests by leaving 
them free. The two candles gave out a dull glow and completed the 
effect of an old Dutch interior. 

Helen and Derring exchanged glances of appreciation. 

“Think of finding it within five miles of Washington Street! I 
am going to sketch it some day. She has promised to sit for me 
and it will be nice and warm.” She shivered a little. 

Derring suddenly held fast in both his hands the one he had been 
idly stroking. ‘“ You must never do such a foolhardy thing again.” 

“ Not even for a success?—But I am glad I did it. It ts a success.” 
Her eyes rested lovingly on the sketch on the floor by the wall. 

She was still looking at it when he left the house to telephone for 
a carriage. But when he returned, half an hour later, she was seated 
at the table, laughing and talking with her hostess. She declared she 
had never felt better in her life, and she started out bravely to walk 
to the carriage, which could not drive down to the beach, but was 
waiting on the road above. Before they had gone half the distance 
she found that she was very tired. With a sigh of relief she sank back 
in the corner of the carriage as the door was slammed after them. 

Derring reached over promptly and drew her to him, placing her 
head against his shoulder and holding her close to protect her from 
the jar of the carriage. 

“ Rest here,” he said quietly, as she made a half protest. “I should 
care for my mother or a sister. Why not you—dear one?” 

She did not protest again, but yielded to the protecting arms like 
a child. He watched her face as they whirled into the light of the 
street-lamps and out again into the shadow. It was still pale, but 
full of content. They flew through the Park and down the long 
avenue beyond. Never were two miles traversed so quickly. Not a 
word was spoken. It was as if the time were too precious for speech. 
Once she raised her face with a contented sigh and breathed his 
name softly, more as if to herself than to him. 

As for Derring, he dared not realize his happiness. Underneath 
its pulsing was a half superstition. Fate would not allow a man to 
be so happy. But she had been given back to him from the dead. She 
rested close to him. That could not be taken from him. He held her 
closer—defying an unseen fate. 
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XIV. 


THE winter continued cold and blustering. Helen sketched no 
more out-of-doors. But she did the interior of the Dutch house and 
both sketches were sold on the opening day of the spring exhibition. 
Whenever Derring chided her for careless disregard of her health, she 
would meekly call his attention to this very pleasant and tangible 
result of the North Shore expedition. 

Derring gradually became conscious of another result—less palp- 
able, but no less real. Since their first acquaintance he had known 


-that her presence had a marked effect on him—soothing and quieting 


him if he were tired, and quickening his fancy and imagination if 
he were in good spirits. He was always conscious of her presence 
in a room, even before his eyes had testified to it. Soon he became 
aware that a new and more subtle communication had been estab- 
lished between them. He continued to feel an added sense of well- 
being in her presence; but he discovered that this power of her 
personality had escaped the bonds of space, and that wherever she 
might be, his spirit was conscious of her. The first sign of this was a 
vague restlessness and foreboding which came to him, now and then, 
without apparent cause. 

Since she was always in his mind, it did not occur to him as 
strange that his thoughts of her should take a gloomy turn when this 
humor was on him. Nor did he guess the secret of the strange mood 
till a day when the feeling became too strong to be resisted, and he 
sought her in the studio. He found her sitting on the top of a tall 
step-ladder, a comical picture of despair. 

Her face brightened as he appeared in the doorway. “Oh, I am 
so glad! Do you suppose you can get me down?” 

“Of course. Come on.” He held out his hands. 

“I can’t. I have sprained my foot. It was silly to try to hang 
a heavy picture on this rickety old thing. I never dreamed I should 
slip, though. It hurts so that I can’t bear my weight—oh!” She 
lifted it carefully. “ And the ladder shakes so I don’t dare hop down. 
I am sure I hope you have sense enough to know what to do—I 
haven’t.” 

He lifted her carefully from her insecure seat and placed her on 
the very hard divan that ran the length of the room. 

“You have to spend most of your time rescuing me, don’t you?” 
she said, laughing. “How did you happen to come over so early? 
I had made up my mind to sit there till six o’clock. Tom has to 
come for some pictures then.” 

How had he happened to come?—In a flash he saw it all—and 
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told her. She laughed a little at the explanation. But he recalled 
to her other times when he had unconsciously been warned of her 
danger or discomfort. They discussed the situation with analytic 
appreciation. At least, if not true, it was interesting. 

A. few experiments convinced them that it was true as well as 
interesting. 

It was evidently an uncertain communication, however. Several 
times when he yielded to the feeling of disquiet and sought her out 
he found her working, serenely unconscious of danger and ready to 
laugh at his fears. Moreover, it was a one-sided communication. 
Helen, as he reproachfully pointed out to her, was never conscious of 
danger to him, while he had a headache if she so much as scratched 
her little finger. 

But, although. Derring jested, he rejoiced in this new power. It 
deepened their relation. He might be disquieted without cause; but 
at least no harm would come to her without his knowing it. 

But as the spring came on a new dread assailed him. Soon it 
would be summer. She would go home for the vacation. Would this 
power extend over the thousand miles? And would he have, as now, 
the prescience of danger without the power to go to her? 

He grew to dread the summer. 

But it was destined, that he should be the first to go away. Early 
in April a letter came from his mother. Seth Kinney was very ill 
and asked continually: for him. 

As he packed his travelling-bag and prepared to go, he was con- 
scious of mixed motives. He was fond of. Seth. He would have 
gone to him in any case. But, with a little sense of shame, he found 
himself thinking that the trip would give him a chance to test the 
communication. He would be gone only a few days. Nothing could 
happen. But at least he should know what he had to expect during 
the long weeks of vacation. So anxious was he to make the experiment 
that he almost forgot the dread of separation. 

“Be as happy as you can—for my sake,” he said laughingly as 
they: parted. “Don’t run any more risks than you can help.” 

The morning train was full of the hum of life. People seemed to 
be letting off superabundant vitality. Behind Derring a child was 
humming contentedly to herself. Her mother. was talking in a loud 
voice to a man across the aisle. “ You have to look after the seed, 
praise the Lord! If we don’t gather a sheaf in this life, it’s no 
matter.” Farther to the front of the car two business men were 
talking. i 

As the day wore on, each person in the car assumed for Derring 
a distinct individuality. The sense of isolation deepened. He entered 
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into conversation with no one, but sat idly listening to the flow of 
talk. 

At times he watched the changing landscape. Along the margin 
of each little stream the willows grew yellow in the sunshine. Across 
the plain a mass of low crimson marked where the sap crept up at the 
touch of spring. As they approached the woods, the crimson faded to 
a soft, feathery gray. Then they were among the trees themselves, 
and the sunshine, slanting across the great trunks, hung, caught in 
tangled underbrush, or rested lightly on some tuft of moss or dark, 
shining pool. 

Derring was impressed with the incongruity of it all—his solitude 
in the midst of the life that pressed so close about him, the hum of 
busy talk and the shriek of the engine deep in the woods where one 
never goes except alone or with some congenial soul. With one 
glance he caught the freshness of the spring, and with the next, the 
commonplace face and striped trousers of the passenger across the 
aisle. - 

His thoughts went to Helen and their love, to the happiness of 
the past year and the days that were before them. The car and its 
occupants faded from sight. He brooded on the beauty and mystery 
of their relation—the foreboding of danger—the necessary accompani- 
ment of love. Great happiness—deep suffering. Sunlight and shade. 
The capability of sin in man—at once the mark of the beast and the 
promise of a divinity within him. He had drifted far into meta- 
physical speculation before he reached the New England hills. But 
whatever foreboding the future might hold for him, he no longer 
dreaded its power. He saw deep into its nature. He who loves much 
will suffer much. 

Throughout the journey the thought stayed with him; and when, 
once or twice, he felt the dread of danger near, he even rejoiced that 
distance could not mar the closeness of love. The longing for her 
safety that stole from his heart would, in another man, have been a 
prayer. : 

XV. 

Derrine found Seth watching for his coming, and saw at a glance 
that he was very ill. Even a less practised eye could not have mistaken 
the signs. The hands that lay outside the faded patchwork cover were 
yellow and wrinkled; the veins stood out, a network of cords, across 
the backs. They were the hands of an old man. Richard noted their 
feebleness as they closed eagerly around his own strong, firm fingers. 
Seth seemed to him to have aged twenty years since he saw him last. 

“TI am glad you have come, Dick. I was afraid you would not get 
here. I wanted to see you again. My life has been a failure. It’s 
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hard to say that when you come to die,” he rambled on. “ Yours 
won’t be a failure, Dick: And I helped to make it. I thought per- 
haps I should die easier if I could look at you again and see something 
that I had helped to do in the world.” 

After this first greeting he said no more of the comfort of Richard’s 
presence. But it was evident in the glance of his eyes as they followed 
the young man about the room and in his restlessness when Richard 
was absent for a time. 

Richard saw that his place was here as long as Seth needed him, 
and he quietly made arrangements to stay for an indefinite time. He 
established himself as caretaker and nurse. Young as he was, his 
experience of life had been deep enough for him to understand that 
it is not often that one man can do for another what his mere 
presence did for Seth. 

The old man did not speak again of himself or of approaching 
death. But he questioned Richard eagerly about his work and the 
life he led. Every detail of it interested him. It was as if he were 
listening to the story of what his own life might have been. And 
Richard, understanding by a subtle sympathy what it meant to him, 
gave a minute account of the office and the men, the hurry and rush 
of the city, and the haste and true hospitality of the social life. 

A stranger looking into the room would not have guessed that it 
was soon to be the chamber of death. Laughter often interrupted the 
recital. Richard had often fancied that when he came to die he 
should not want the humor of life taken from him. And the account 
of his Chicago life was not dehumorized for a dying man. Seth, 
listening, seemed to gain a quiet strength of soul as his physical 
strength failed. 

The story of Helen and his love for her was too closely inter- 
woven with the life of the year to be omitted, even had Richard cared 
to do so. Little by little he had told it all. Seth listened eagerly and 
questioned Dick closely. He made him describe her minutely—her 
personal appearance, her characteristics, her likes and dislikes, her 
work—everything that concerned her. As Richard talked of her, the 
older man would watch his face—seeking something. Then a smile 
of content would cross his face and he would close his eyes as if 
asleep. But when Richard stopped he would say, “I’m listening.” 

One day when they had been talking of her he asked Richard to 
open a leather trunk that stood at the foot of the bed and hand him 
a box that he would find there. 

As he lifted the lid of the trunk the young man knew that he was 
looking into the grave of Seth’s love. It was filled with letters and 
old-fashioned trifles, evidently keep-sakes. A long-wristed glove and 
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a riding-whip lay across the top of a small box. Carefully Richard 
lifted it from its place and put it in Seth’s hands. Then he turned 
away to the window and stood looking out while the old man opened 
it. Richard’s eyes were full of tears fora love dead fifty years. But 
Seth’s were clear and ténder as he called him to his side. 

“Here, Dick, I want her to have this. You must put it on her 
finger. Tell her it does not bind her to any promise”—for Richard 
had told him. “It is from me. She is a woman. She will under- 
stand that I should like her to wear it,” he mused. 

It was a diamond in an old-fashioned setting, the stone large and 
beautifully cut. Richard held it in his hand, surprised by its beauty. 

“How dared you keep anything so valuable here?” 

“There was no danger. No one would look for brilliants in such 
a setting.” The words were marked by a quiet smile of irony and a 
glance at the room. 

Richard’s glance followed his. The bare pine floor with its one strip 
of carpeting, the few rough chairs, the kitchen stove at one end of the 
room, and the bed, with its faded quilt, at the other. No, there had 
been no danger. Only the rows of books, piled two and three deep on 
the shelves, told that the occupant of the room was other than a rough 
farmer. A bowl of trailing partridge-berries that Richard had brought 
from the woods yesterday stood on the western sill. The setting sun 
fell across them and they lightened the room, giving it a.touch of re- 
finement. Otherwise it was unchanged from the room in which 
Richard had received the Greek grammar six years ago. 

Then it had been to him a plain, rough room with a certain 
homely comfort. Now it was the picturesque setting of a-lonely life. 
The furniture was rough; but the roughness had artistic charm. Seth 
must have had, consciously or unconsciously, an artist’s appreciation 
of the beautiful. As Richard looked about ‘the-room, his sense of the 
pathos of the life that was passing away here deepened to a -feeling 
of kinship and sympathy. The long years of loneliness that were 
drawing to a close were his own. 

It was Seth who broke the silence—low and half-musingly. “You 
do well to love her, Dick. And she will be worthy of it. But if she 
is not—you must not stop loving. Love something—someone—any- 
one. Never stop loving—for your soul’s sake. That was my mistake. 
One woman refused to love me. I shut myself off from all love. That 
was my mistake. Mistake?” he said slowly. “I wonder if there are 
such things? Well, it spoiled my life. I didn’t know then that the 
human heart must love—or die. He that would save his life must 


lose it—in loving.” _.. 
The twilight settled down upon the room. The old man did not 
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speak again. He lay with half-closed eyes looking across the shining 
red berries to the western sky. 

Richard sat quietly by his side. He did not undress or lie down. 
He knew, by a subtle intuition, that a guest would come before the 
morning, and he waited for his coming. But so gentle was his step 
when he came across the floor in the early dawn, that Richard only 
knew by a slight tremble of the thin fingers resting in his that he 
had come and gone, bearing with him an immortal soul. 

Was it immortal? He stepped out into the cold light of the early 
morning. He turned to the east, where a faint flush of red was 
touching the gray sky. “He that would save his life must lose it— 
in loving,” he repeated softly. 


XVI. 


BeErorE Richard returned to Chicago it was found that Seth’s 
liking for him had taken practical form. He had made a will giving 
to Richard all the property of which he died possessed. 

The fortune was not large, but enough to pay his college debt, 
raise the mortgage, and leave a comfortable sum for his mother— 
enough, indeed, to make her a woman of importance in the neighbor- 
hood. 

She protested in a mild way when Richard proposed to settle the 
money on her. But he had grown too masterful for her. In the end 
she enjoyed the feeling of importance that an assured income gave 
her. She refused to accompany him to Chicago. It was all “ Out- 
West” to her and very far away. 

Derring found himself speeding towards Chicago, wondering 
whether this unexpected turn of fortune would make marriage nearer 
for him. But when they met he did not ask her. They assumed the 
old easy relation as if there had been no separation. Life sped on 
with days too full of content to ask promises from the future. 

When the time of parting came in June he found that he could 
let her go with less dread than he had thought possible. The time 
would not be long, and with the increased freedom that had come 
to him in money affairs he could run East during the vacation. If 
trouble came to her, or harm, he could be with her in a few hours. 
It was with light heart that he saw her go. 

He had accompanied her to the train and provided her with all 
the comforts for the journey that love could suggest. Between the 
leaves of one of the books was tucked a letter. He had not told her 
it was there. She would find it. The train began to move. “ Good- 
by,” he said hurriedly, “I shall come’to you if you need me. In any 
case I shall see you soon.” ‘ 
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He sat up late, working on an article for the next day. When at 
last, tired and exhausted, he threw himself on the bed, he fell at once 
into a sound sleep. He slept long and heavily. He started up with 
a sense of suffocation—Where was he?—What was the matter ?— 
Was the house on fire? _ Before he was fairly awake he knew that the 
room was quiet—so quiet that he could hear the ticking of his watch. 
Then an awful fear came upon him—she was in danger. Great God, 
how the feeling mastered him! He sprang up and looked at his watch 
—three o’clock. He dressed quickly and went out-of-doors. He could 
not stay in the house. It suffocated him. He must move about or go 
insane. 

Instinctively he turned towards the Lake. A light, fresh breeze 
greeted him as he came to the breakwater. He lifted his face to meet 
it. It would blow these foolish notions out of his brain. He had been 
dreaming and had been frightened by his own fancies. 

He slackened his pace, listening to the soft lapping of the water 
against the breakwater, and looking up to the stars. Then again 
fear took possession of him and he quickened his step until at last 
he broke into a run, driven by an awful, nameless dread. 

Thus he alternated between hope and fear until the first faint 
line of dawn appeared across the water. As he stood looking at it, 
longing for day to break, a sudden peace came upon him. He drew 
a quick breath as the tension gave way. She was safe once more. 
This time he did not question his mood. He knew with quiet cer- 
tainty that all was well with her. 

He turned away from the dawning sky and walked home. Throw- 
ing himself once more on the bed, he slept soundly until the break- 
fast hour. As he entered the dining-room, his heart gave a sudden 
leap and stood still. He thrust something far down below his con- 
sciousness. It was not a thought, it had not shape enough for that, 
it was formless, unrecognized. 

The swo young mien bending eagerly over the morning paper 
looked up as he came in. “ Have you seen the paper?—Awful acci- 
dent—Miss Gordon’s train.” 

He reached out his hand for the paper. They gave it to him and 
left the table. Their departure left him alone. But he gave no sign. 
He unfolded his napkin and spread it across his knees before he took 
up the paper. He opened it and glanced down the column.—He had 
known before he looked.—In the list of those killed—“ Helen Gordon, 
Chicago.” 

He did not read the details of the accident. He merely noted the 
place where it occurred. Then he folded the paper and gave his 
order for breakfast. If he ate little, no one knew it. He took plenty 
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of time for it. He listened to the discussion of the accident that 
went on as the boarders, one after another, came in to breakfast. 

When he left the house he knew that he had exactly half an hour 
to report his absence at the office and catch the east-bound express. 
It was more than enough. He did not want to be alone and think. 
He saw before him long years in which he would have ‘time to think. 
To-day he must go to her. He might be needed. He had said that 
he would come if she needed him, and that he should see her soon— 
“T shall see you soon.” How the wheels caught up the words and 
tossed them back to him. They reiterated with clanking monotony— 
“T shall see you soon—I shall see you soon.” Underneath the rattle 
and roar, between the shrieks of the engine, in the midst of the con- 
versation around him, he heard them with awful distinctness, and 
wondered vaguely if he should go mad before he reached her. 

He found her after a short search. He was directed to a small 
house, a little distance from the scene of the wreck. When he an- 
nounced his errand the woman of the house looked at him closely. 

“Tf your name is Derring, I have something for you,” she said. 
She disappeared for a moment and returned with a small parcel. 
She handed it to him. 

He turned it over in his hand. There was no writing on it. “ Are 
you sure it is for me?” he asked doubtfully. 

“She was not strong enough to direct it. But she told me your 
name just before she died at daybreak. She said you would be sure 
to come, and I must give it to you.” 

That he would be sure to come. Yes, she had known. He turned 
abruptly to the window and looked out across the flat, monotonous 
country. He could not trust himself to open it yet. He held it in 
his hand. “She was not able to direct it.” The first tears filled his 
eyes. 
_ When at last he undid the parcel Seth’s ring flashed in the sun- 
light. Underneath it was a small folded slip of paper. His fingers 
trembled a little as they smoothed the crumpled lines: “ Loved-One, 
—be brave. I would gladly have lived for you. But it was not to. 
be. I shall come back to you if I can. But if not——” The last 
words straggled down the page and were lost. 

“ But if not.” Derring crushed the paper in his hand and turned 
to leave the house. 

“Don’t you want to see her, sir?” 

He looked at the woman blankly, stupidly. Without a word he 
‘urned towards the door she indicated. It closed behind him and 
they were alone together once more. He had not thought her face . 
would be so peaceful—nor so far away. He could not understand 
how she could seem so far away. She was here, close beside him. He 
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could touch her. He put out his hand and softly stroked her cheek. 
He did not bend to kiss the quiet face. She was too far away for 
kisses. “She would come back to him if she could—But if not——” 
Good God! How was he to bear it? He turned swiftly away. He 
could not stand there—near her—with that mocking, immeasurable 
distance between them. 

He went straight from the house to the office of the superintendent 
and offered his services in caring for the injured. A surgeon was 
about to start on his rounds. Derring had been detailed to help him. 
The first patient was a young man about his own age. The leg was 
to be amputated just above the knee. Derring held his hand while 
the operation was preparing, speaking to him now and then and 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead. When all was done and 
the white sheet was being: drawn smoothly in place once more, he 
struggled to consciousness, reaching out his hand for Derring and 
begging him not to leave him. 

But the surgeon interposed promptly. “No, I can’t spare him. 
He is too valuable. You would have had a tougher time if he had not 
been here. He shall come back to you by-and-by. Drink this and go 
to sleep.” 

So Richard spent the day in the midst of suffering. Everywhere 
the magnetism of his touch soothed restlessness, and his personality 
put courage into faint hearts. No one guessed that he was carrying a 
hurt deeper than any he looked on or that his heart was wrung by 
keener suffering than any that he soothed. 

Twice during the day he stole into the room where she lay, and, 
standing by her side, tried to span the infinite distance between them 
by the inspiration of love. But it was hopeless. Always he saw before 
his eyes a high, cold wall of darkness and at its foot a crouching figure 
with fingers creeping here and there to find some. opening or crevice, 
and, failing in this, beating itself till the blood trickled down. He 
knew that it was only his diseased imagination. But always the 
figure was there, and close at hand was the quiet face with its tranquil 
smile—so far away and indifferent to pain. 

At night her brother came—a frank, manly young fellow, with 
her eyes. Derring explained his presence briefly. “I loved your 
sister. She never promised to marry me. But she knew I loved her.” 

“She wrote about you. She said——” He stopped abruptly. 
Their hands met in the grasp of sympathy, and then Derring left the 
house for the last time. He did not go again to the quiet room. She 
was not there. She was nearer his own heart than that. 

An hour later he watched—until it was out of sight—the 
train that bore her away. He turned his face one more towards 


Chicago. 
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XVII. 


Derrine threw himself into work with the intensity of despair. He 
worked early and late. He dared not give himself time to think. 
Beauty had gone from the world—interest from life. Work was the 
only thing left. He plodded on in a dull, monotonous fashion. It 
served to kill time, and there was the chance of losing himself, for 
a little while, in his task. ; 

He would work for days with feverish eagerness, for the sake of 
these few minutes of working oblivion, in which he could lose him- 
self, until the dull pain that always preceded his return to conscious- 
ness became too strong to be ignored. When he turned to question its 
meaning, memory stood always at hand to place the burden once more 
on his shoulders. 

Except for these brief minutes there was not an hour in the day 
when his loss did not press upon him. To his tortured imagination 
he was like a man torn in two, one-half to be buried out of sight, the 
other to live on, suffering and enduring, till the jagged wound should 
heal. At every turn his thoughts went out to her—only to be met 
by the hopeless blank of her death. For months the thought of her 
had been the last in his mind at night, the first to greet him on 
waking. Now he sat up until worn out with work and loss of sleep. 
And if then sleep would not come, he counted sheep jumping over a 
wall, watched water falling from a high precipice down—down,—or 
reached out his hand for the opiate that stood always at hand. Any- 
thing was better than the hopelessness of memory. 

Perhaps the hardest part was the utter loneliness of it all. He 
had turned to Helen with every pleasure or sorrow. Now he was 
called upon to face the greatest sorrow of his life alone—absolutely 
alone. He seemed to have lost the sense of human kinship. 

Sometimes a sudden sight would touch his heart—two lovers 
walking together. He would follow them as long as he dared, noting 
every glance and gesture between them. It comforted him to feel 
that love was still in the world—although it had gone from his own 
life. 

Except for this slight link he was cut off from his fellow-beings— 
adrift on a shoreless sea. He did not feel that others suffered as he 
was suffering, that many a gallant ship that passed with colors flying 
was freighted with a burden as heavy as his own. He clung with 
pathetic eagerness to a belief that others were happy and found life 
worth living. For, as time went on, he found the question of the 
worth of life forcing itself upon him with cruel insistence—not as a 
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speculation, but out of the bitterness of life. It met him at every 
turn. It stood waiting at his bedside to greet him when he woke 
and it followed close at his side through the day. Why should he take 
up the burden of another day? No one depended on him—would 
mourn for him. His mother?—She was now independent of his help. 
She did not need him. No one needed him. One plunge and he 
would know whether death ends all, or whether in a new life one may 
meet or make new happiness. 

Gladly would he have died. In hopeless, desperate fashion he 
prayed for death. But something—intangible—still held him from 
taking his own life. He did not perceive that there were depths of 
misery lower than any to which he had yet fallen. Had he foreseen 
the trackless country over which he was to wander, he would have laid 
down his life in despair at the outset. But the sight was mercifully 
withheld from him, and he pressed steadily on, unloved and unloving, 
but hugging close to his heart one delusive belief—love was still in 
the world. Not for him, but for others, life was still worth the living. 

How or when this belief escaped him he never knew. He awoke 
one day to the awful conviction that even this had been taken from 
him—that nothing remained between him and absolute despair. He 
had been a fool. How could any love—even as pure as theirs—how 
could even this make life worth living? It was at best a frail, un- 
certain thing, liable to snap at any moment and leave life empty, 
desolate—like his own. No, life was a mistake. Derring could fancy 
it the gift of some arch-fiend who lay back, laughing in his sleeve, 
as from afar he watched men rushing here and there, pushing and 
scrambling, cheating, swearing, dying—for what? For a will-o’-the- 
wisp, a mirage, a child’s fable. 

Thus despair took hold on him. But the effect was not what one 
would have foreseen. It drove him towards his fellow-men. In his 
first grief he had been moody and reserved, speaking seldom and’then 
only of the most matter-of-fact details of work. Now he sought com- 
panionship. He courted conversation. But his conversation was sharp 
and cynical in tone. No subject was too sacred or too tender for his 
wit. It was as if the fiend had taken him far above and had showed 
him that all is vanity and vexation of spirit—transient, fleeting, be- 
ginning nowhere and ending in nothing—too trifling to mourn over 
and surely not worth enthusiasm. 

Every one in the office felt the change. Many a young fellow who 
came under the lash of his tongue wondered vaguely what had come 
over Derring. But no one guessed the cause. For although he seemed 
so open and bluff, he was more reserved than ever. 
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Thus two, three—six years passed. Then a change came over him. 
The bitterness passed from his heart and left only a great pity for 
mankind. It was a cruel thing to create a race capable of suffering 
and condemn it to a life of fruitless striving! The hopelessness and 
the misery haunted him—day and night. He became very gentle. 
Even towards sin and vice he showed a leniency that surprised his fel- 
low-workers. His own grief had become to him a very small thing 
—hardly worth a heart-throb in comparison with the curse under 
which the human race struggled. He would gladly have died to bring 
a ray of light to men. He began to understand, dimly, that the sins 
of the world may be laid on one man. But with the understanding 
came a conviction of the hopelessness. Every true man must suffer, 
must stoop to take the burden on his shoulders—some to bear it even 
to a cruel death—but never must one dare hope that because he suf- 
fered another should be free. 

For himself, as the years went by, he questioned no more. Life 
and its meaning had reduced itself to this—to help those that are in 
trouble—this much he had gathered from the wreck. He knew that 
it was only a fragment, a negative sort of comfort. But it was better 
than the blank apathy of indifference. It was something to live for. 

But happiness—living, thrilling happiness—was for him a thing 
of the past. That it could ever come to him again he did not for a 
moment dream. Life was upon him. He must endure it as bravely, 
as helpfully as he might. But never might he hope for a joy that 
should make it perfect, or for a reason that should justify the suffering. 


XVIII. 


THE day had been unusually warm in the office, but otherwise no 
different from other days. 

When Derring came home at night he threw himself on the bed 
to rest before dressing for dinner. It had become a common thing 
for him to stop to rest now and then during the day—how common, 
even he himself did not réalize. He was less introspective than 
formerly. He worked instead of speculating or dreaming. When 
he found himself too tired to work he rested for a little, as he was 
doing now. 

It had taken him long to learn the art of resting. But he had at 
last gained the power to turn aside at any moment from the rush of 
life and yield himself, body and mind, to a quiet restfulness. 

As he lay in the half-darkened room, his eyes closed, his breath 
coming and going lightly between parted lips, it was easy to see that 
the past ten years had not all been as peaceful as this. The thick hair, 
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pushed carelessly back, was streaked with gray. The exuberant vitality 
of the face and frame had given place to a worn look of passive 
strength. Ten years should not so change a face were it not that 
ten years, as men count time, are sometimes a cycle. 

Derring was not thinking of the past, however, nor of himself. 
He was resting, gaining strength for the next work that lay before 
him. 

At last he rose and began to move about the room, making ready 
for dinner. Suddenly he stopped, bewildered, putting his hand to 
his head. What had happened? A change too subtle to be put in 
words had come over him while he rested. He looked at his face in 
the mirror, half expecting to see some sign. It was not there. But 
deep in his heart he felt it throbbing—thrilling. Life was, after all, 
worth living! Nay, more, it was a wonderful, beautiful thing. The 
feeling did not take words. It was too pervasive, too complete, for 
that. No mere thought could have carried such weight of conviction. 
It was too simple for a chain of reasoning. Yet it carried belief. He 
had reasoned carefully and logically to the opposite conclusion. How 
was it?—Life could not be worth living. Since there is no permanent 
happiness, existence has no reason for being rather than for not being, 
and no certainty of an outcome that shall justify suffering. He smiled 
at his careful logic, swept away by the force of pure conviction—Life 
was worth living! 

It lay before him simple as daylight, and as clear. His mind ran 
ahead. He must find the work he could do well, and do it. Herein 
lay happiness. Then let him help others to find their place. He 
would have joy of heart and the purpose that makes life reasonable. 
It mattered little about the immortality of the soul. Three-score 
years and ten was immortality. The structure of the universe be- 
trayed a master plan. To live in unison with this plan, to aid in its 
execution—if only for a few years—was enough. 

He turned to the window and, drawing up the shade, looked across 
the broken lines of chimney-pots and repts to the western sky. His 
heart leaped to meet it. Beauty had come back to the earth. He 
stood drinking it in with the eagerness of a traveller who sees home 
at last. He had not known how his artist nature had hungered for 
it through the years. The tears came into his eyes as he looked. A 
tangle of chimneys and gables against a twilight sky, but full of 
subtle beauty. Would it stay with him ?—Where had it been? There 
in the outer world—but hidden from him because he was unworthy? 
Or in his own soul languishing with its sickness? Then in a moment 
it came to him— it was not in the world, nor in his soul. It was the 
soul itself coming to consciousness, recognizing itself, beholding its 
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own features, as in a glass—existence reaching its highest form in the 
consciousness of the soul. He stood awed before it. It seemed to 
stretch away into space, wonderful, lofty, but close about him. 

He went down to dinner with an eager interest. Everything had 
become transformed. Men and women were no longer machines wound 
up to run through a definite term of pain, and calling on his sympathy 
and help. They were divine—capable of the highest happiness. He 
felt like leaping, exulting, crying aloud in fulness of joy at the beauty 
of life and human kinship. 

“Derring was more like himself to-night than he has been for 
years,” remarked an elderly man to his companion as Derring passed 
from the room where they sat smoking after dinner. 

The speaker was a quiet, thoughtful man with observant gray eyes. 
He was the only one left of those who had been in the house ten years 
before. “He always used to be like that,” he went on, “full of life 
and a kind of magnetism. He drew you.” 

Derring passed out of the house and down the street, walking with 
swift, eager feet. He felt cords of sympathy drawing him to those 
he met. He walked until late at night, seeking out the busiest streets 
and pressing in close among those who thronged them. He was in- 
toxicated with humanity and the joy of life. He must come close to 
it. He was thrilling with a sense of exultation—all this living, surging 
crowd, capable of perfect development of the divinest joy! 

When he returned to his room, he did not retire immediately. 
There were letters that must be written before he slept. He had 
thought, as he walked, of two or three young men whom a word from 
him might help to better positions. He must not miss his opportunity. 
Life was short. He longed to bring happiness to the world. 

He fell asleep, planning for the coming day. It seemed strange to 
look forward to the morrow with anything except a sense of dull 
endurance. 

When he wakened he could not, for a moment, account for the 
feeling that wakened with him. Like a child, half awake, he groped 
in memory to recall the gift that yesterday made him so happy. Then 
it came to him. It had not failed him. It was not a passing mood. 
He was awake, alive, in a world full of beauty and love. 


xIx. 


THE morning sun was streaming into Derring’s private office. Two 
young men were waiting for him. They had come to consult him 


about a piece of work in the slums. | 
Derring himself kept out of slum work. He always snawesll 
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when pressed to give himself to it, that he had no call that way— 
and a man needed a very strong call or a great deal of cheek to thrust 
himself unasked into a man’s home—even though the home happened 
to be a poor one. A man’s castle might be only one corner of a room, 
but it was his castle still, fortified by all the laws of identity and in- 
dividuality. For himself, Derring declared, he had not the courage 
to invade it. If a man had a genuine call to the work, let him do it 
and thank the Lord that called him. 

For the dilettante philanthropists who posed amid the picturesque 
squalor of the slums he had only the keenest shaft of ridicule. It was 
his insight that made those who were taking up the work in earnest 
seek his advice. While he had not gone into it in person, he was 
cognizant of every step taken, and often, by his shrewd counsel, bal- 
anced the sentimentality of over-enthusiasm. 

The young men were waiting to consult him as to the vn way of 
dealing with a pair of philanthropic cranks who persisted in thrusting 
themselves into the work and who, by their obtuseness, were undoing 
the best results of the past year. While waiting for Derring and dis- 
cussing the situation, they had drifted into talking of his fitness for 
the work and of the strange delicacy that kept him from it. 

“He stands ready enough to help any of us fellows that come to 
him. But I suppose that’s just it—these people don’t get in his way 
and we do. Lucky for me, I did!” 

A laugh rippled the undercurrent of the speaker’s words. He was 
seated in an office-chair, his hat thrust back, a shock of reddish-brown 
hair rising straight above the broad white forehead. He looked as if 
he might be the driver of an express cart or of any vehicle that rum- 
bled and rattled. In reality, he was an artist of much promise. His 
sketches had in them depth of sentiment that gave even greater promise 
than their technique. Three years ago no one had believed that he 
would ever be anything more than a dabbler in art. He had had 
plenty of money and was leading a free, devil-may-care life, sowing 
to the wind and complacently looking forward to the whirlwind. Now 
his success was spoken of as a thing assured. He had, as he put it, 
“ got in Derring’s way,” and, once there, he had found surrender easier 
than escape. 

“TI wonder,” he went on thoughtfully, “what it is about him that 
holds you so? He doesn’t seem to do anything in particular. But 
somehow after you once know him you can’t get along without him.” 

His companion sat lost in thought. “I think it is because Derring 
needs us,” he said at last. 


“ Needs us?” 
“Yes. I never knew a man that needed people as he does. He 
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gives himself and never asks. But a love like that must carry with 
it a need. If Derring so much as lays his hand on my arm, I feel a 
power between us—a sort of spiritual magnetism that I can no more 
resist than I can resist my own heart. It somehow asks as well as 
gives.” 

“Oh, well, Conway, you’re a poet. You can’t expect a mere artist 
like me to understand anything that can’t be put into black and white. 
But he’s good enough for me.” 

“For your philanthropic cranks,” said Derring as they laid the 
case before him, “ you must have an organization.” 

They protested in one breath. 

“T know. You think that as soon as a movement has taken on 
organization it has lost its vitality. That is a mistaken view of the 
case, my young friends. Organizations were invented to give employ- 
ment to cranks. You must make offices and put them in. They will 
have so much to do running the offices that they will let “the poor” 
alone for awhile. When a movement is well under way it must have 
an organization as a life-preserver.” 

“T suppose it must,” said the artist with a sigh. “Can you help 
us about the constitution if we come around to-morrow ?” 

“Come to my room at ten. I’ll be free then.” 

They rose to go. But the poet lingered a minute. 

Derring looked jt him inquiringly. 

“Tt’s nothing,” he said, smiling, “I was only wondering if I 
might come a little early?” 

“ To-night ?” 

“ There’s something I want to ask you about—if I may.” 

“Of course. Come——” He paused. “I was going to take a 
walk beforehand,” he said. “ Why couldn’t you——” 

“Meet you?” 

“ At the breakwater—yes. At nine-thirty.” 

The poet’s face lighted. “I will be there. It’s something I can’t 
decide for mysel e 

“Then don’t expect me to.” 

“No. You will help me to see it. I am not sure of myself.” 


xX. 


THE night was warm, but a breeze came from the Lake, fitfully. 
It greeted Derring as he opened the door of his room after dinner. 
Groping his way to the droplight on his desk, he had a sense, as 
he went, of displacing, in the darkness, other forms and personalities. 
. He often felt it in coming into a vacant room—always if the room 
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was dark or half lighted—that sense of other forms giving way to his, 
retreating, gliding past, with noiseless being. Always for a minute 
they jostled him, as if unable to escape. Then, in a breath, his pres- 
ence filled the room—to the furthest living corner. There was no 
one there. 

He found the droplight and reached for a match. The breeze 
stirred again and blew against the hand that held the match to the 
droplight. He shaded it with his other hand, and the light flared up 
into his tired face. His eyes smiled absently. He was thinking of 
the poet and his troubles. 

Derring had more than half guessed them. He had been revolving 
in his mind all day what he should say to him. The woman was a 
strange creature. Derring had studied her face the night before at 
the play. It was heavy, with deep lines, but there was something 
fine in the eyes. He recalled them now—wistful and magnetic. 

He pushed back the papers on his desk with a little sigh. Why 
should they come to him with their troubles? He was strangely tired. 
But with it all, underneath, beat a sense of coming release. Groping 
for it, as he seated himself at the desk, he took up his pen and threw 
off the depression with an effort. He was only tired. He would goaway 
next week for a rest. Meantime—— Reaching for a sheet of paper he 
began to write. 

He wrote rapidly, referring now and then to the letters he had 
pushed aside, sealing each note as it was finished and laying it on 
the pile at hand. When the last one was done, he ran over the 
scattered letters before him, filing some for reference, tearing others 
across and throwing them into the waste-basket. 

He looked at his watch—nine o’clock—half an hour yet. Rising 
he stretched himself and looked about the room. He moved to the 
window. It was a moonlight night and shadows hung luminous every- 
where, irradiating bricks and tiles and trees. From a tower near by 
the clock sounded, spreading sonorously in the still air. The curtain 
swayed a little in the breeze and he looped it back. Returning to his 
desk and moving the droplight to the table he drew a big chair beside 
it. He searched among the books on the table and took up a volume 
of poems. 

The poems were Conway’s. He had seen most of them before—in 
manuscript. But he wanted to read them again. He had not decided 
what to say to his visitor. The room was very still. Something 
burred at the screen, tapping it with light touches—a June bug, per- 
haps. Derring paid no heed. He was absorbed in the page before 
him. The light fluttered a little and he looked up impatiently. He 
turned it down, glancing towards the open window. He took up the - 
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book again. But the poems had lost their hold. His eye was on the 
page, but about him, around him, something stirred. -He raised his 
eyes slowly, looking towards the window. Against the screen, faint 
against the moonlight, he saw it—her face—smiling to him, the eyes 
shining mistily. He half rose, stretching out his hands to her. He 
sank back. The face was gone. But her voice, softly, was speak- 


With a quick exclamation he turned. The light at his side had 
gone out. The room lay in darkness. He stared before him. She 
was not there. No one was there. It was the common prosaic dark- 
ness of a June night. 


XXI. 


Derrine had found Conway waiting for him at the breakwater. 
They paced up and down, watching the path of light across the water. 

The poet broke the ‘silence. “You don’t know her.” The tone 
was defensive. 

Derring smiled a little. “Tell me.” 

The poet waited. He threw out his hand with a quick gesture. 
“She is everything! When I am with her, I can think—feel—be. I 
am fluid. She makes me free.” 

When he paused the water, lapping at the breakwater, sounded 
softly. The moonlight lay about them. 

Derring’s face, in the light, held a rapt look. “That is love,” he 
said. 

The other looked at him. “ You mean it is really in me—that she 
—Lucille—gives nothing?” His hand made the quick gesture again. 
“You don’} understand.” 

“Tell me,” said Derring. 

“She makes me see things—not what she says. She doesn’t say . 
poetical things——” 

“Or do them ?” suggested Derring. 

The poet gave a short Jaugh. “She has an athletic school for girls 
—a training-school. I think that’s really what they object to,” he 
added,—* my. friends.” 

“Do they ?” 

“ Everyone—unless it’s you.” 

“No—I don’t object.” - 

The poet turned to him eagerly. “ You have seen her?” 

“The other night—at the play.” 

“She is glorious!” His eyes questioned Derring’s face. 

“Perhaps. She reminded me of someone——” 
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“T know—George Sand ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“She is like her.” 

“ Yes.” 

There was a long silence between them. The breeze from the Lake 
had freshened. Little ripples scudded in the moonlight. Faint clouds 
drifted above them. 

“T should not mind being Chopin,” said the poet. His eyes were 
on the Lake. 

“ No.” 

“He had his life. His heart was freed.” 

“'Yes—and broke.” 

“T know. I can’t say it—yet. But somehow I feel it. He had all 
that life could give—even death—because of love.” 

“ And because he held it,” said Derring. 

The other started. “You advise me——” 

Derring shook his head, smiling. “Don’t put it on me. You know 
—better than I can. I only know that without love there is nothing. 
It is what life means—love—great or small. Out of the heart of it 
we came and to it we shall return. The heart must love if it would 
live. If a man turns from it, puts it away, is afraid of it—loses 
it——” He stopped suddenly. A picture of the wood-road flashed 
before him and Seth Kinney’s bent figure, short and stolid. That was 
what had happened to Seth. He had shut his heart. He ceased to live. 

In a few words Derring sketched the story of Seth’s life. “That’s 
what I mean,” he said. “ He let love go. His life shrivelled.” 

The poet’s eyes glowed. “TI shall hold it,” he said quietly, “and 
if she fails me——” 

“You will still have love.” 

ii Yes.” 

“You will love some one—something——’ 

“Like Shelley?” The poet stole a smile at him, half-humorous. 

“Like Shelley, if you will,” said Derring, “or like Dante. The 
true sip and the fickle drink at the same spring. All that is good in 
Shelley came from his fickleness. It is the soul that is dissolved— 
freed by love—that makes glad the world. When love goes, the soul 
grows hard, compact—useless—except to fight with.” 

“ Except to fight with?” said the poet. “I am no fighter.” 

They had turned again and were walking to the north. Clouds 
obscured the moon. The dusk was faintly luminous. Far up the 
distant road a pair of crimson eyes glowed through it, from an ap- 


proaching vehicle. 
With one accord they turned to watch the Lake. A summer storm 


> 
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was gathering. Lightning played here and there, in open flashes, on 
the dark water. Deep mutters of thunder followed it challengingly. 
The wind had lulled. A silence held the air, fluttering with light. 
Upon it, in the distance, sounded the faint purr of the crimson-eyed 
vehicle. It resolved itself into the puffing approach of an automobile. 
For a moment the moon strove to reassert itself. A silver shimmer 
came in the darkness. The striking of the clock boomed through it. 
They counted the strokes. 

“Ten o’clock,” said Derring. “They will be waiting for us.” 

“ Just a minute,” pleaded the poet. 

The hush of darkness gathered itself. Through it sounded swift, 
whirring puffs of the automobile—louder and nearer—with hurrying, 
clanging bell. 

Derring glanced over his shoulder. They were racing with the 
storm. Then he saw. The thing was past control—rushing upon 
them madly. It had left the roadway. It whirred swiftly. The face 
of the chauffeur glared, fixed and white. With a swift turn of his 
arm Derring seized the poet. He thrust him—straight across the path 
of the thing—out of danger. He lay, face down, his arms still out- 
spread to save his friend. 

The rain fell in torrents when they lifted him. It fell on his 
upturned face and relaxed hands. The face, beneath the rain, was 
strangely sweet, as if a hand of love had touched it. 


$ 
DIONYSIUS 


BY LOUISE DRISCOLL 


Tyrrhenian sailors found on a far shore 
And felled and bound with strong, green vines and bore 
Unto their ship resistless, like a clod. 


| °VE heard a tale of some mysterious god 


Then, while he seemed to sleep, all suddenly © 
The young vines grew, o’erlapping sail and mast. 
A wilderness of growth held all men fast 

And clustered grapes hung over to the sea. 


I let you in my heart, for there seemed room. 
You were so quiet there, how could I know 
A miracle would come and your love grow 

Till I be lost in its transcendent bloom? 





LOVES CONFESSIONS 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


I. 


OW shall a maid make answer to a man 
Who summons her, by love’s supreme decree, 
To open her whole heart, that he may see 
The intricate strange ways that{love began ? 
So many streams from that great fountain ran, 
To feed the river that now rushes free: 
So deep the heart, so full of mystery, 
How shall a maid make answer to a man? 
If I turn back each leaflet of my heart 
And let your eyes scan all the records there, 
Of dreams of love that came before I KNEW, 
Though in those dreams you had no place or part, 
Yet, know that each emotion was a stair 
Which led my ripening womanhood to you. 


Nay, I was not insensate till you came; 
I know man likes to think a woman clay, 
Devoid of feeling till the warming ray 
Sent from his heart, lights hers with sudden flame. 
You asked for truth; I answer without shame; 
My human heart pulsed blood by night and day, 
And I believed that love had come my way 
Before he conquered with your face and name. 
I do not know when first I felt this fire 
; That lends such lustre to my hopes and fears, 
And burns a pathway to you with each thought. 
_I think in that great hour when God’s desire 
For worlds to love flung forth a million spheres, 


This miracle of love in me was wrought. 
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II. 


An open door, a moonlit sky, 

A childlike maid with musing eye, 
A manly footstep passing by. 

Light as a dew-drop falls from space 
Upon a rose-bud’s folded grace, 

A kiss fell on her girlish face. 


“ Good-night, Good-bye,” and he was gone. 
And so was childhood; it was dawn 

In that young heart the moon shone on. 
His name? his face? Dim memories; 

I only know in that first kiss 
Was prophesied this later bliss. 


The dreams within my bosom grew; 
Nay, grieve not that my tale-is true, 
Since all those dreams led straight to you. 


III. 


One time when autumn donned her robes of splendor, 
And rustled down the year’s receding track, 
As I passed dreaming by, a voice all tender 
Hailed me with youth’s soft call to linger back. 
I turned and listened to a golden story, 
A wondrous tale, half human, half divine— 
A page from bright September’s book of glory 
To memorize and make forever mine. 
Strange argosies from passion’s unknown oceans 
Cruised down my veins, a vague, elusive fleet, 
With foreign cargoes of unnamed emotions, 
While wafts of song blew shoreward, dim and sweet. 
And sleeping still (because unwaked by you) 
I dreamed and dreamed, and thought my visions true. 
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I woke when all the crimson color faded 

And wanton Autumn’s lips and cheeks were pale; _ 
And when the sorrowing year had slowly waded, 

With failing footsteps, through the snow-filled vale. 
I woke and knew the glamour of a season 

Had lent illusive lustre to a dream, 
And, looking in the clear, calm eyes of Reason, 

I smiled and said, “ Farewell to things that seem.” 
*T was but a red leaf from a lush September 

The wind of dreams across my pathway blew; 
But oh! my love! the whole round year, remember, 

With all its seasons, I bestow on you. 
The red leaf perished in the first cold blast; 

The full year’s harvests at your feet I cast. 


VENVOI. 
Absolve me, Prince; confession is all over. 
But listen and take warning, oh! my lover. 


You put to rout all dreams that may have been; 
You won the day, but ’tis not all to win; 
GUARD WELL THE FORT, LEST NEW DREAMS ENTER IN. 








EARLY DAYS OF OPERA IN 
AMERICA 
By Rufus Rockwell Wilson 


Author of “Rambles in Colonial Byways,’ ‘‘New York: Old and New,’ etc. 


RAND OPERA had its beginning in America eighty years 
G ago, opening its career with the magic name of Malibran. 
This auspicious beginning was due to the enterprise of the 
elder Manuel Garcia, who having projected from England a scheme of 
Italian opera in America, executed his plans with a promptness un- 
known to the managers of a later day. The first Italian opera heard 
in the Western world was Rossini’s “ Barber of Seville,” produced at 
the Park Theatre, New York, on November 29, 1825, with Garcia, 
who had hardly a rival among tenors, as Almariva, and his daughter, 
Maria, as Rosina. This gifted and beautiful woman, an admirable 
actress as well as one of the greatest contraltos of modern times, quickly 
became the idol of the New York public, assuring success to the daring 
venture of her eccentric father. 

The performances thus begun went on twice a week for nearly a 
year ; and would have continued longer but for Maria Garcia’s marriage 
to Francois Malibran, a French merchant of New York twice her age. 
This union was speedily followed by the husband’s bankruptcy and 
imprisonment for debt. Malibran had promised Garcia a present of 
$20,000 for the loss of his daughter’s services, and when this promise 
was not kept the angry father set off for Mexico with his family, leaving 
Madame Malibran penniless among strangers. The young singer, 
thrown upon her own resources, renewed the study of English, which 
she had begun in England, and soon appeared with brilliant success 
at the Bowery Theatre, first in the “ Devil’s Bridge,” and later in 
“Love in a Village.” At the same time she sang in the choir of Grace 
Church, regularly giving a portion of her earnings to her imprisoned 
husband. 

It was not long, however, before she tired of the life she was lead- 
ing; and of her selfish and dependent mate, and, breaking loose from 
both, she left New York for Paris. Thereafter her career, destined to 
end so sadly at the early age of twenty-nine, formed a glorious part 
of the history of music in Europe, the brilliant and beautiful Sontag 


being her only serious rival. 
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Following Garcia’s departure Italian opera failed for many years 
to secure more than a fleeting place on the American stage; but 
to one man at least the early 40s seemed an auspicious season for 
its revival in New York. Ferdinand Palmo, a native of Italy who 
had grown moderately rich as the keeper of a restaurant in Broadway, 
leased and furnished a building in Chambers Street, famous in after 
years as Burton’s Theatre, and there in February, 1844, he produced 
“TI Puritani,” with Signora Borghese, a strikingly handsome woman 
and a good though not a great singer, as Elvira. She was heard later 
in the “ New World,” and on March 13 the tenor Antognini made his 
American debut as Ornubello in “ Beatrice di Tenda,” being imme- 
diately received by the discriminating at his true worth. This: artist, 
a singer of the first class, was also one of the greatest tragic actors of 
his own or any other time. That his name has now become less than 
a memory is one of the baffling mysteries of musical history. Palmo’s 
first season was also made brilliant by the appearance in “ L’Italiana 
in Algieri” of Cinti Damoreau, the eminent French ‘soprano, who 
in earlier years had held her own with Malibran and Sontag. 

Palmo’s second and third seasons can be justly passed over in 
silence; but his announcement for January, 1847, presented the 
names of Antonio and Clotilde Barili, Benedetti and Sanquirico. 
The Barilis were the gifted children of Catarina Barili, the last of the 
great Italian prima donne of the old school, and by her second husband, 
a tenor named Patti, the mother of Carlotta and Adeline Patti, 
while Benedetti by reason of his magnetic and winning manliness, at 
once became and long remained the tenor best beloved of the American 
public. 


These artists, with Sanquirico, a buffo' of fetching comic powers, 
were seen ere the season’s end in most of the well-known Italian operas 
of the period. Meanwhile, in the early summer of the year under con- 
sideration, a splendidly equipped opera company which had been 
performing in Havana appeared at the Park Theatre, New York, and 
the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia. A leading member of ,this 
company was the contra-bassist, Giovanni Bottesini, destined at no 
distant day to attain the highest honors of his profession in Europe; 
but its chief attraction was Fortuna Tadesco, a splendid daughter of 
the South, whose bursts of rich, clear song are still held*in a 
memory by many a veteran music lover. 

Palmo’s fourth season, which closed with Madame Anna Bishop 
in “ Tancredi,” proved to be his last. From the first the venture had 
been a doubtful one, and, the ex-restaurant keeper’s savings being clean 
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swept away, it ended now in bankruptcy and confusion. New York, 
however, refused to do without Italian opera, and soon a subscription 
association built the Astor Place Opera House, which though of 
modest size was, in all other respects, the best appointed and most 
attractive theatre erected up to that time in America. 

Its opening on November 22, 1847, was the great social and musical 
event of the day. “ Ernani” was the first opera produced, and the 
cast included Teresa Truffi as Hlvira and Lauro Rossi as Silva. Over 
few singers of other days do veteran opera-goers wax so eloquent as 
they do over Truffi, the magnificent. Good judges agree that she was 
not a great singer in the strictest sense of the term, but they will 
tell you that her voice and style were sympathetic and full of charm. 
Nature, moreover, had created her when in one of its noblest moods, 
and she trod the boards, unconscious of her beauty, yet the very queen 
of singers. 

Signor Rossi, a signally handsome man and a correct and tasteful 
singer, acted and sang Alphonso in a manner worthy of Truffi’s Lucre- 
zia, and he was not less impressive and pleasing in other réles. He re- 
mained in New York several years, always a favorite with the pub- 
lic, but Truffi soon married the tenor Benedetti and went back with 


him to Italy. 
* 


Opera’s single season in Astor Place, although it included a splen- 
did performance of Romeo by Catarina Barili, had failure written at 
its close. The new theatre’s size had speedily wrought its ruin. It was 
too small to hold the unusual throngs which on special occasions 
sought admission, and to which experience has taught managers they 
must look for the supply of money which makes the difference between 
profit and loss. So in the early summer of 1848 its doors were closed, 
leaving the most sanguine doubtful as to when and by whom they would 
be reopened. 

Still, New York was not left without Italian opera, and that of a 
high order, for the Havana Company returned in the spring of 1848, 
and performed at Niblo’s Theatre, where its stay was made memorable 
by the appearance of Balbina Steffanone and Lorenzo Salvi. Steff- 
anone was a soprano who brought to her work exceptional intelligence 
and dramatic power, while Salvi, although then past his youth, clearly 
proved his right to a place, if not in the first, assuredly at the head 
of the second rank of the world’s great tenors. 

The Havana company revisited New York in 1849, and again in 
1850, appearing also in Philadelphia. Antong its new members in the 
latter year were the baritone Cesare Badiali and the soprano Angio- 
lina Bosio, both then almost unknown, but both destined to meet with 
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quick recognition in America, and soon to attain great reputation in 
Europe. Badiali had a noble voice, a finished style and rare ability as 
an actor. So great a favorite did he afterward become in London that 
he was wont to say: “I wonder that I never thought of coming here 
before.” The silver voiced Bosio also became in due time the talk 
of musical London, later winning like success in Paris and St. Peters- 
burg. She died in 1859, in her thirty-fifth year, leaving the memory 
not only of a rarely gifted woman, but of a good one as well. 


$ 


After Badiali and Bosio came Jenny Lind. It may be objected that 
the brilliant Swede’s career has no place in this chronicle, for during her 
sojourn in the United States she was heard only in the concert-room. 
But, if she did not sing in opera, her programs contained the arias 
inseparably connected with her successes in that field of art, and her 
influence upon musical America was so profound and uplifting that 
it cannot pass unnoticed. Her voice was a soprano of great rich- 
ness, volume and power, its timbre like a clarinet, penetrating, tearful 
and sweet. An aria or a folk song phrased by her revealed beauties of 
which no one else had dreamed, and, when she chose to use it, there was 
a pathetic quality in her voice which vibrated in the feeling even 
to tears. 

Moreover, Jenny Lind was perfectly original in all that she did; 
and in that one of her gifts may most surely be sought the touchstone 
of a popularity that made her concert tours in America a series of tri- 
umphal marches. Town and countryside raved about her; and wherever 
she sang, every roof and window for blocks from the concert-hall was 
packed with people waiting to see her pass. The material fruits of 
this enthusiasm were abundant. She gave 150 concerts in America, 
and so generous were the receipts that after giving away more than 
half of her share in charity, she carried back to Europe an ample for- 
tune, the income from which sufficed to support her in comfort during 
thirty-six years of honored and delightful retirement. 

Jenny Lind sang for the first time in America at Castle Garden, 
on September 11, 1850. A little more than a year later Marietta 
Alboni made her American debut at Tripler’s Hall, New York, and won 
joyous recognition as perhaps the greatest singer the world has heard 
since Malibran. She was then less than thirty years old, and in the 
flush of a splendid womanhood which lent added charm to her voice, 
a rich, deep contralto, marvellously sweet and noble in quality, and of 
wondrous flexibility and compass. There was, however, a negative 
side to her great gifts, and this appeared when, having first been heard 
in concert, she began a brief operatic season at the Broadway Theatre. 
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It was then made manifest that she was not an actress, and though, 
following her engagements in New York, she made a successful tour 
of our principal cities and was everywhere received with enthusiasm, 
it is as a vocalist, pure and simple, that she holds a secure place in 
' lyric annals. In her own kingdom she reigned absolute queen—the 
greatest contralto of her generation. 

Alboni had her full measure of fame yet to win when she crossed 
the western ocean, but Henrietta Sontag could point to a long career 
as a prima donna of the first class when, on September 27, 1852, she 
made her first appearance in America at Tripler’s Hall. She was first 
heard in concert, but soon appeared in opera at Niblo’s Theatre, later 
fulfilling noteworthy engagements in Philadelphia and other cities. 
Madame Sontag was at this time well advanced in life, but had lost 
little of the charm, the grace, and the highbred repose that made her, 
to quote one of her biographers, “the ideal of a beautiful great lady 
of the olden time.” The years had also dealt most kindly with her 
voice, an absolute soprano of angelic tone, which united flexibility 
with firmness, and was enhanced, besides, by an admirable method and 
almost perfect execution. If she did not touch her hearers, she never 
failed to charm them, and Americans were quick to recognize the 
gifts of mind and person which made her, next to Malibran, the most 
idolized prima donna of her time. The visit of the Countess Rossi, 
as she was known in private life, had a fatal ending, for she died in 
Mexico, in June, 1854, of cholera. 


$ 

Following Sontag came Mario and Grisi, then the most widely 
known members of the guild of singers, who on September 4, 1854, 
made their first appearance in America at Castle Garden in “ Lucrezia 
Borgia,” four weeks later opening the New York Academy of Music 
with “Norma.” Grisi when she came to this country was as a vocalist 
no longer young, but as an actress she was still brilliant, powerful 
and impetuous, and by her intensity and fire in Norma and Semi- 
ramide proved herself a supreme mistress of dramatic art. Mario, on 
the other hand, was in his prime, both of voice and of person, the prince 
of romance singers and easily the sweetest tenor America has ever 
heard. With Mario and Grisi, who, besides fulfilling three engagements 
in New York, were heard with favor in Boston and Philadelphia, came 
Signorina Vestvali, who by her fresh contralto voice, handsome face 
and stately presence, thrilled the town for a — and then disappeared 
to be heard of no more. 

The night of April 30, 1855, remains a a noteworthy one to lovers 
of music, for on that date the initial performance in the United States 
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of Verdi’s “Il Trovatore” took place at the Academy of Music, New 
York, and served to introduce two singers who quickly became and 
long remained great favorites with the American public; these were 
Alexandro Amodio and Pasquale Brignoli. Both were practically 
destitute of dramatic power, but Amodio had a rich baritone voice of 
exceptional range and sweetness, while Brignoli at this period possessed 
a facile tenor voice of feeling and silvery timbre which reminded 
those who heard it of Mario at his best. 

Later in the year under discussion a second production of “Il 
Trovatore ” was given at the Academy of Music by the La Grange com- 
pany, so called from the name of its prima donna and principal artist. 
The voice of Madame La Grange was a pleasing though not powerful 
soprano of unusual compass; her style, vocalization and phrasing were 
admirable, and she possessed histrionic ability of the first order. But 
her voice and manner lacked what is called the “ sympathetic” quality, 
and despite her versatility and consummate knowledge of her art, she 
failed to win a permanent place among prima donnas. 


$ 


During the season of 1856 the La Grange company, under the 
management of Max Maretzek, again performed in New York, Phila- 
delphia and other cities, its list of artists being reinforced by Miss 
Adelaide Phillips, a singer of English birth, who had been brought 
to America when a child, and whom the generosity of Jenny Lind had 
enabled to become the pupil of the younger Manuel Garcia. Miss 
Phillips, whose voice was a pleasing contralto of great compass, at once 
won her way to public favor, and during her quarter century on the 
stage was heard in opera, oratorio and concerts in most of the States 
of the Union. She died prematurely and much lamented in 1882. 

Incidental reference has already been made to the opening of the 
New York Academy of Music, which, completed in 1854, remained a 
fitting home for the opera for many years. Philadelphia soon followed 
the example of her sister city, and on February 25, 1857, opened her own 
noble Academy of Music. “Il Trovatore” was the first opera given, 
and the interpreting company had- Marietta Gazzaniga for its prima 
donna. A mezzo-soprano of a full voiee, somewhat past its prime 
when she came to America, but of great dramatic power, Madame 
Gazzaniga was one of the most admirable Violettas of her time and a 
really great Saffo, while her acting as Linda was quite beyond criti- 
cism. 

Besides Madame Gazzaniga the season of 1854 introduced three 
other artists of distinguished ability to New World audiences,—Elena 
D’Angri, an excellent contralto both in voice and method; Carl Formes, 
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a fine figure of a man, whose noble bass albeit. a trifle worn, and dra- 
matic style of singing made him most impressive ay Bertrand in “ Rob- 
ert le Diable” and as Leoporello in “Don Giovanni,” and Erminia 
Frezzolini, who came to America after a European career which had 
been crowned with triumphs in Italy, Spain and France. Though the 
personal and vocal attractions of the last named singer were on the 
wane in 1857, yet she remained in face and bearing the embodiment of 
stately elegance. Hers was a beauty of voice and person that could 
never fade, and it remains a lasting cause for wonder and regret that 
the final years of such a radiant eueen of song, should have been passed 
in poverty and neglect. 


3 


In the spring of 1858, with Madame La Grange as the prima 
donna, there was a sliort season of Italian opera at Burton’s Theatre, 
during which George Ronconi made his first appearance in America. 
Ronconi’s voice placed him among singers of the second grade, but 
his dramatic gifts made him the equal of any artist ever seen on the 
operatic stage. His humor, when humor was demanded, had the rich- 
ness and unction of the true comedian, while as the sorrowing, shame- 
stricken father in “ Linda” his simulation of mingled grief and pathos 
found final expression in a burst of heroic passion, which with those who 
witnessed it and felt its spell remained a vivid, lifetime memory. 

The season cf 1859 was remarkable for the first appearance in 
opera of Adelina Patti. This new and youthful prima donna, the 
youngest daughter of Catalina Barili, under the direction of her 
kinsman and master, Maurice Strakosch, came forward at the New 
York Academy of Music, on November 24, in the title réle of “ Lucia 
di Lammermoor.” She was then but sixteen years old, but had already 
learned to manage her voice, a flute-like, flexible soprano, with extra- 
ordinary skill and taste, and capable critics at once recognized in the 
débutante “one of those rare singers who appear at long intervals 
on the musical horizon, to revive not only the hopes of managers but 
the enthusiasm of the public.” This prediction had quick fulfilment. 
After a short initial engagement in Philadelphia, Mlle. Patti, piloted 
by Strakosch, embarked on a concert tour which ended at New Orleans, 
whence she sailed for London, where she may be said to have fairly 
begun a career, which, like her art, must long remain unique in lyric 
annals. Thereafter for upward of forty years she held first place, and 
during the greater part of that time she was not only a sweeter but a 
better singer than any other woman in the world. Her name lends 
a golden ending to any record of the early days of opera in America. 
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IN THE STRONG MAN’S 
BORDERS 


By Frank Saville 
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of the terrace. The shadow of the cedar and the background 
of pines lent an atmosphere of calm to the surroundings, — 
yet a certain excitement seemed to animate the group. 

Beatrice Cressady sat with a telegram wrapper in her lap, re-reading 
the message which she had just received. Her fingers tugged restlessly 
at the tiny curls above her temples. Fairfax, who was whiter than 
he had been a minute before, was frowning. Even in Gilforth’s dis- 
passionate eye a sudden gleam had grown. Sir Arthur alone showed 
his wonted calm, but as a Cabinet Minister he had amassed all the 
placid mannerisms of his caste. He smoked sedately, watching his 
daughter’s face. Fairfax broke the silence. 

“You mean to say that you will accept?” he asked aggressively. 

The girl raised her eyes. 

“Do you suppose for one moment that I am likely to refuse?” she 
retorted. 

Fairfax flushed. 

“TI know that you are likely to do anything that women—don’t 
do,” he answered. “In this case I should have thought that even 
you-——” He checked himself, hesitated, and merely shrugged his 
shoulders, 

“That even I——?” she suggested sweetly. 

“That even you would have been above entering the service of 
this penny rag to investigate matters which must be infinitely horrible 
to a seasoned correspondent, let alone a well-bred woman.” 

She bowed ironically. 

“Thanks,” she said. “Now, my point of view is that it is an 
honour to have been selected by one of the most powerful of modern 
periodicals to report on matters of such international concern as the 
Albanian Atrocities, and I believe that I should be doing violence to 
my own sense of honour if I refused a task for which I am apparently 
considered fit.” She turned towards her father. “TI shall start within 
eight and forty hours, dad,” she announced. 
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Sir Arthur nodded. 

“Got kit enough?” he hazarded, placidly. 

She rose. 

“TI must go at once to examine my resources,” she said. “Can 
I give any one another cup of tea first?” 

Fairfax broke in, passionately. 

“ Are you going to give it no more consideration than that?” he 
demanded. “ Haven’t you enough to occupy yourself at home? Doesn’t 
your backstair journalism content you—or your play at politics—all 
the thousand and one pettifogging intrigues that you and women 
like you use to gratify your ambitions while you play with the lives 
of men——” 

“Steady! Steady!” interrupted Gilforth. “ Draw it mild.” 

Miss Cressady confronted her accuser stonily. 

“Really, Mr. Fairfax,’ she said, “is it any concern of yours?” 

“It is the concern of every honourable man!” he protested. “ You 
little know the opinions——” 

“And I’m afraid I can’t stay to learn them, whatever they are,” 
said the girl, as she passed him. “ My time is so limited that you must 
excuse my being a little abrupt.” 

She gave them a comprehensive little nod of farewell as she dis- 
appeared into the house. Fairfax, with something remarkably like 
an oath between his lips, flung away from his companions and was lost 
sight of in the pines. 

Gilforth tapped his pipe upon the arm of his chair. Sir Arthur 
very deliberately did the same, produced his pouch, and, as he filled 
the bowl anew, smiled at his companion. 

“What a pair!” he deplored gently. 

“Regular turtle doves!” derided Gilforth. “But frightfully in 
love with each other, all the same.” 

Sir Arthur winked his assent. 

“Tt seems like it,” he agreed, lighting a match. “ That’s why 
they quarrel on every possible opportunity. You never did. That’s 
why——” He stopped and shrugged his shoulders. 

An extra tinge of colour rose to Gilforth’s cheek. 

“Yes,” he answered, “ that’s partly why we—never got any further. 
But the real obstacle was the perfect suitability of the match. Our 
being cousins, you see, and the properties marching together and— 
and so forth. Well, her independent spirit couldn’t stand it.” 

Sir Arthur nodded again. 

“ Quite so,” he said tersely. “ Fairfax likely to come back, d’you 
think ?” 
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Gilforth shook his head. 

“No,” he replied. “By now he’s sitting on the lawn in front of 
his cottage, staring at the river, cursing the ways of the New Polit- 
ical Womanhood with all his heart. When he isn’t doing that, he’s 
remembering how entirely adorable Beatrice is.” He pondered for a 
moment. “ By the way,” he added, “I can escort her part of the way 
to Skodra if you—and she—are agreeable ?” 

“Where are you off to?” said his uncle. 

“To Podgorad,” said Gilforth. “I have a standing invitation to 
shoot there every September.” 

“With the Prince?” 

“With the Strong Man,” answered Gilforth; and Sir Arthur’s 
smile showed that he understood. Indeed there are few chancelleries 
in Europe where His Royal Highness is not privately spoken of by 
nickname alone. 

“You might certainly see her as far as Cattaro,” said Beatrice’s 
father placidly; and thereafter the two smoked on without breaking 
silence till the dressing-gong boomed. 

Now, Fairfax, First Secretary of the American Legation in London, 
belonged to that old Southern cult which abominates the indefati- 
gable, strenuous woman with all its heart. Also, being a man, he was 
naturally and illogically drawn to it. Before he had known Beatrice 
an hour, he was furiously endeavoring to convert her from the error 
of her ways. When he had known her a week, he was desperately and 
frantically in love with her. 

What misery the next forty-eight hours held for him he alone can 
tell. He made no attempt to see Beatrice again. But Gilforth under- 
stood how his inclination fought with his pride and won. 

For, two days later, as the whistle of the boat-train was sounding, 
Gilforth, sitting opposite his cousin, saw a restless gleam grow sud- 
denly in her eyes. 

The train had gathered way and was sweeping past the end of the 
platform. A dark object was tossed through the open window. Gil- 
forth swung his head and had a fleeting vision of Fairfax, tense and 
white, lifting his hat in farewell. 

At his companion’s feet lay a large bunch of violets. Gilforth stared 
at them without remark. Beatrice silently lifted them and placed them 
upon the seat at her side. A few minutes later, as Gilforth busied 
himself in placing his belongings on the rack, he heard the catch of a 
travelling-bag snap. When he turned around the violets had disap- 
peared. 

Three days later the pair parted at Cattaro. As the Antivari 
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steamer warped out from the wharfside, Gilforth stood shouting a 
short résumé of the advice which he had showered upon his cousin 
during the journey. 

“Trust no one! believe only your own eyes! Use plenty of back- 
sheesh ; and avoid Esuli Pasha like the plague!” he vociferated. Bea- 
trice nodded her assent. 

A mountaineer, one whose dress showed him to be a native of 
Podgorad, lolled upon a bench near Gilforth. He turned as he caught 
the name of the Turkish official and looked quickly from Gilforth to 
Beatrice, who waved her handkerchief across the widening gap be- 
tween the steamer and the shore. Something in her actions must 
have misled him, for he smiled meaningly and then burst into a 
laugh. 

A neighboring policeman frowned at him ferociously and looked 
at Gilforth with an apologetic air. But the latter gnawed at his 
moustache as he walked off into the town. For the reputation of the 
infamous Vali of Kara Bazaar was such that no man could gainsay. 
To have his cousin connected—even in the thoughts of an ignorant 
mountaineer—with such a man made every pulse in Gilforth’s body 
leap with passion. 

For the next few days his news of civilization was little, and of 
his cousin, nil. He travelled by easy stages to Podgorad, where he» 
received a warm welcome from his princely host at a shooting-box 
which in England would have been disdained as a residence by many 
a successful costermonger. 

There was no formality about his reception. The Strong Man, 
the Crown Prince Vaso, and the local Voivode or Brigadier, with 
Gilforth, formed the shooting party which the next day plunged into 
the Northern forests. As he drew further and further away from the 
cares of state the leader of the party discoursed with more and more 
freedom. 

“ Peace?” he echoed, in reply to Gilforth’s discussion of the prob- 
abilities of a quiet autumn after the storm of Bulgarian agitation. 
“ My dear Marquis, in the Balkans we have no room for her. I doubt if 
in Manchuria itself she lacks as many comforts as with us. Officially, 
of course, we bid her welcome. Actually we pluck many a feather from 
her dove-like wings.” 

“Where in particular?” asked Gilforth. 

The prince flung up his arms with an expressive gesture. 

“ Where?” he cried. “ Where not! North, South, West, and East,— 
especially the latter. A state of war exists within fifteen miles of 
where we stand !” 

Gilforth raised his eyebrows. 
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“ Indeed I’m not exaggerating,” said His Royal Highness. “ Viko, 
of the Kucenti clan just across the border there, has over a hundred 
men under arms to harass poor old Esuli Pasha. They give him no rest 
day or night.” 

The other frowned. 

“I waste no pity on him,” he said, significantly. “ He’s a king of 
blackguards, and Viko has my keenest sympathy.” 

The Strong Man shrugged his shoulders. 

“The Pasha certainly has a reputation—to which I won’t add,” 
he replied indifferently. “ All the same, you can’t wear kid gloves when 
you deal with Albanians. There are thousands of them among my own 
subjects,” he added, with one of his grim little smiles. 

The following day they were returning to Podgorad for fresh sup- 
plies and to meet one of the Prince’s aides-de-camp with reports from 
the capital. The man met them ten miles short of the little town, and 
the Strong Man frowned as he unexpectedly caught sight of him. 

“ Some news of moment, it seems,” he muttered to Gilforth. “ Luck 
send that I don’t have to return to Neginje!” 

He scanned the papers handed to him, the frown deepening as he 
read. But it melted into a smile as he turned towards his son and 
Gilforth. “ You mad English!” he cried. “Can’t you be satisfied with 
your own responsibilities without adding to ours? Listen to this!” 

He read rapidly his Minister’s report that an English lady, travel- 
ling with no official standing, had fallen into the hands of the famous 
brigand Viko. The latter was holding her to ransom, partly from 
political motives, partly as a means to obtain money for the re-arming 
of his irregular levies. The English Government insisted that the 
Porte should immediately pay the sum demanded and produce the lady 
unharmed. The Turkish Government, procrastinating with their usual 
wiles, demonstrated how unreasonable it was to expect them to supply 
the sinews of war to rebels openly resisting their authority. Meantime 
the lady was still in the hands of the Kucenti, and her name was 
Cressady, daughter of the British Minister of Dependencies beyond 
the seas. 

“T guessed as much, Sire,” said Gilforth quietly. “It is I who will 
have to leave. She is my cousin. I must go and traffic over this ransom 
at once.” 

The Strong Man gave him a keen glance. 

“Your cousin ?” he repeated, thoughtfully. “Somebody takes more 
than a cousinly interest in her, my dear Marquis. You haven’t heard 
all.” 

He turned back to his report and read on rapidly. The complica- 
tions for his Minister and for himself lay in the fact that a certain 
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gentleman was travelling post-haste through the principality to the 
Albanian border, actually bringing the ransom on his own behalf and 
from private sources. As he was unattended, spoke mo languages 
but English and French, and was bound to be slaughtered within an 
hour after he passed the first boundary-stone, M. Vulevic, the chief 
of police, wished to know if he should be allowed to proceed. As the 
matter appeared urgent, and the language in which the wayfarer 
claimed the inviolate status of American citizen was excessively ener- 
getic, M. Vulevic had taken the liberty of sending him to Podgorad 
under escort, that the Prince might interview him in person. 

“And who is this madman?” demanded the Strong Man, as he 
folded up the papers. “ Her lover?” 

Gilforth hesitated. 

“Yes,” he admitted at last. “Unofficially her lover, Sire. So I 
suppose I must leave the matter to him.” 

The Prince showed some surprise. 

“Of course I can’t permit either of you to go,” he answered. “ It 
would be certain death. But why must you resign your—cousinly 
rights, mon cher?” 

Gilforth smiled a little wryly. 

“Tt’s what we call playing the game, Highness,” he explained. 

The Strong Man gave him another meditative glance, and then, 
with a smile, led the way towards the town. 

It was a sullen, defiant Fairfax whom they found installed in the 
guardroom of Podgorad, but the man’s distress of mind was horribly 
evident. He was unshaven, haggard with rapid travelling, and his 
nerves on edge with indignation at his arrest. Curtly, peremptorily, 
he demanded his liberty, scarcely greeting Gilforth with more than a 
nod, 

The Prince argued, explained, demonstrated a hundred difficulties, 
proved a thousand unsurmountable dangers. Fairfax was adamant. 
He had done no harm, his arrest was illegal, he would raise such a 
storm of diplomacy about the Prince’s head that it would shake every 
chancellery in Europe. Finally the Strong Man, with an expression 
of half-comic despair, summoned one of the shepherd hunters who 
had been attending him. To him he spoke earnestly for five minutes. 

“Very well!” he said at last, turning back to Fairfax, “go and 
be hanged—or shot, rather. But if there is a man who can wriggle 
you through into Viko’s clutches, he is here,” and he pointed to the 
stolid figure at his side. 

Fairfax thanked him without effusion, saluted precisely, and passed 
out into the open. Gilforth followed. 

Fairfax turned upon him savagely. 
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“You're not to come!” he cried. 

Gilforth smiled and took his hand. 

“ Of course—of course,” he agreed. “ Your picnic, old chap. But 
here’s wishing you good luck, all the same.” 

Fairfax looked at him for a hesitating instant. Then he returned 
the other’s grip fervently. 

“You’re a good chap, Gilforth,” he said. “I was jealous of 
you—when I had the time. Now I can think of one thing only.” 

He dropped his friend’s fingers and signed to the guide. Solemnly 
the man led the way down the hill to disappear into the thickness 
of the beech forest which stretched away to the border. 

For the next three days Gilforth shot badly. There was no news. 
Albanians in the Prince’s service who were kin to clans across the 
frontier pursued inquiries, but without success. The Prince was 
strangely optimistic. 

“No news is the best of news,” said he. “If there had been a 
shooting, we should have heard of it. No; impossible as I thought it, 
they have wormed through. Mirko shall have a hundred florins 
when he returns.” 

But on the fourth morning he met Gilforth wearing a look which 
the other could not read. 

“They got there,” announced the Prince curtly. “He has reached 
Viko and paid him the ransom.” 

“Splendid!” said Gilforth enthusiastically. “ Viko has set her 
at liberty ?” 

The Strong Man shook his head. 

“Unfortunately, he has no longer the power,” he lamented. “The 
position is far more serious. By means of bribes Esuli Pasha got 
a renegade Albanian to betray Viko’s hiding-place, made a forced 
night-march, and has bagged the lot,—bandits, Miss Cressady, and 
Fairfax !” 

Gilforth whistled. 

“ Does that matter?” he asked. “ Esuli will surely send them away 
to Skodra under good escort ?” 

He tried to speak confidently, but a poignant stab of fear cut his 
heart. 

For a moment the Prince played silently with his carbine lock. 

“T’m afraid that your cousin is a charmingly pretty girl?” he 
hazarded at last. 

Gilforth’s face grew white. 

“Yes,” he said in a low voice. 

The other made an expressive gesture. 

“You know Esuli Pasha?” he said simply. “ Mirko—who has 
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escaped, by the way—and my other agents have brought me—details. 
Miss Cressady is designed to be the favourite of Esuli’s harem.” 

Gilforth, usually the most impassive of men, rolled out a terrible 
oath. 
“It’s impossible—how dare he hint at such’a thing! England 
would set Constantinople ablaze first!” he stormed. 

“If England knew,” said the other quietly. “What is the word of 
one man—this Mirko of mine, who alone has seen her—against the 
evidence of a Pasha and half a battalion of Turkish regulars? Esuli 
has given out that he arrived too late—that the prisoners had been mas- 
sacred. Viko and all his band have been shot in squads. The Pasha 
and a few of his hangers-on have made a move into the mountains, . 
‘to further safeguard the frontier,’ as he announces. In reality, to use 
his devil’s devices in privacy and with impunity. He is making Fair- 
fax’s life the price of her consent to marry him. Such a marriage 
he would disavow the first moment he tired of her, and his promise to 
Fairfax he would break the moment the thing was done. He is a 
man more brimmed with wickedness than any other mother’s son in the 
Balkans,” concluded the Prince, with something like a tinge of reluc- 
tant admiration in his voice. 

Gilforth pondered a moment. 

“Where is this place to which he has gone?” he demanded. 

“The gorge of the Plivitza,” said the Strong Man. “A gorge 
bounded by absolutely unscalable cliffs on every side but the one. He 
has only to safeguard the entrance. It is a well-known haunt of his 
when he is conducting—inquiries, which is another word for torturing 
those in his power for his own purposes.” 

They were standing in the market-place of Podgorad as they talked. 
The levies of local militia had been reviewed by their brigadier and 
were not yet dismissed. Ranks of long-limbed, stalwart mountaineers 
filled the open space. 

Suddenly Vaso, the Crown Prince, who stood by, turned towards his 
father. He made an expressive gesture towards the waiting companies. 

“Only ten miles across the border,” he pleaded, “and not a man 
of them but would give his eyes to come.” 

But the Prince shook a sorrowful head. 

“ No—no,” he answered quietly. “A violated border in this penin- 
sula means a European conflagration. I would give my right hand to 
help you, but I have my country to think of. But you will go and— 
investigate?” he went on, looking at Gilforth with a matter-of-course 
expression. ; 

“Naturally,” said Gilforth rather dryly. “And at once,” he 
added with decision. 

“It is what I had to expect of you,” said the Strong Man regret- 
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fully. “I won’t let you go alone, though. Mirko will return with you, 
and—and do his best. I’m afraid it’s a poor lookout, but you may 
manage to shoot Esuli, which, at any rate, would be a satisfaction. 
God go with you.” 

Not more than ten minutes later Gilforth, his pockets bulged with 
bread and lamb’s flesh, and two well-filled bandoliers across his 
shoulders, was following Mirko through the devious alleys of the 
beech forest, as Fairfax had done four days before. 

The incidents of that night-march always remained something of the 
nature of a dream to Gilforth. He was aware of boughs which swished 
him continually across the face, of open patches of pinnacled rock 
which scored his shooting boots, of cool stretches of bogland which 
set myriad frogs astir as the two wayfarers splashed through. The 
dusk was falling as they emerged from the trees, but the full moon was 
shining from a cloudless sky before Mirko’s hand upon his arm called 
a halt. The shepherd pointed silently below them. 

Gilforth saw a deep, dark ravine which stabbed back far into the 
hills. The moonlight gleamed upon the rivulet trickling down the 
centre of the vale, while barely distinguishable in the shadow of the 
crag he saw a building. 

“A saw-mill formerly,” said Mirko curtly. “He has added a 
house.” 

Gilforth nodded. 

“Let us get on,” he said in his broken Serb. 

Again Mirko pressed his arm and pointed. Gilforth became sud- 
denly aware of dark objects moving here and there in the shadows cast 
by the pines and boulders. A cordon of sentries was drawn across the 
mouth of the gorge. 

Mirko beckoned and made a motion for silence. Cautiously he led 
the way through the beech scrub, to come to a halt upon the edge of 
a strip of bare ground which lay between the forest and the shadowed 
hollow. The patch was thirty yards wide. 

“ When I say run!” whispered Mirko significantly, and took up a 
heavy pebble. He sent it flying silently through the air to fall with a 
crash upon the far side of the ravine. 

There was a stirring. A dozen men darted into full view, staring 
and gesticulating in the direction of the noise. 

Behind their backs, swiftly and noiselessly, Gilforth and his com- 
panion flitted across the open into the velvet blackness below the 
crag. For the next three minutes the two sat silent, getting their 
breath. Then Mirko, with a gesture that bade his companion remain, 
wormed away into the darkness. For half an hour Gilforth sat still, 
counting the thunderous beats of his own heart. 

So silently did the shepherd drift back out of the shadows that 
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his fingers touched Gilforth’s shoulder before the other knew of his 
presence. 

“The windows are barred and shuttered, the door bolted and 
chained,” began Mirko, and then sank his whisper to sudden silence. 
The sound of drawing staples stirred into the night. 

A sudden shaft of light poured through an open doorway. Figures 
were outlined against the light. Half a dozen wore the fez. One was 
in woman’s dress. One, Gilforth knew by the defiant tilt of the 
chin, the squared shoulders, the upthrown head, was Fairfax. His 
hands were bound behind him and a man held the shackled wrists. 
In the rear of the procession a thick, heavily built figure walked alone. 
All disappeared into the mill. 

Mirko swore in his surprise 

“St. Basil!” he muttered hoarsely. “What would they do there?” 

For a moment he hesitated. Then at the touch of his hand Gilforth 
followed blindly as he was led. The next minute he found himself 
treading softly through the deep carpeting of sawdust below the timbers 
of the mill-frame. 

In the darkness Mirko’s fingers were his only guide. From above 
he heard the sound of voices and the tread of feet. Suddenly there 
was a rush of water and a grinding noise almost at his elbow. The 
great mill-wheel began to turn. At the same moment his hands were 
led by Mirko to touch and grasp the rungs of a ladder. 

With infinite caution,-and step by step, they mounted and emerged 
through an uncovered man-hole into a weather-worn shed. It was 
but partitioned from the mill-house, and gleams of light shone through 
a dozen cracks in the boarding. Each of the two glued his eyes to a 
crevice. 

In spite of himself, Gilforth gave a little gasp. Not two yards away 
stood the Pasha, clad in his official frock-coat, leaning comfortably 
against a disused trestle. Beside him, held on each side by an 
attendant, was Beatrice, white-faced, sobbing convulsively, shaken with 
agony and fear. And yet from the sight of her distress Gilforth’s regard 
passed on elsewhere. 

Four men held Fairfax, one at each wrist, one at each ankle. His 
body was drawn starkly across the clumsy frame of the mill, his back 
resting on a log which was half sawn through. The old-fashioned saw 
was working, plunging with short, stabbing strokes through the timber, 
and nearing inch by inch Fairfax’s side. The four soldiers strained 
his limbs, taunting his body to meet the stroke of the steel teeth! 

The Pasha waved his hand towards the: prisoner. 

“You understand, Mademoiselle?” he chuckled in French, 
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“things are going to be very uncomfortable for your friend if you do 
not see your way to comply with my most amiable proposal.” 

She averted her eyes; she writhed in the grasp of the men who held 
her ; she gasped incoherently. 

Esuli made a tiny motion of his hand towards his underlings. 

Instantly they slid their prisoner forward. There was a rip of 
sundered clothing. A few spots of blood fell upon the log. A faint, 
half-heard moan was wrung from Fairfax’s lips. 

Stifled though it was, it reached to Beatrice’s ears. 

“T promise!” she screamed desperately. “I promise !—I promise!” 

At another nod from their master, the soldiers slid their victim 
out of danger. But Fairfax’s voice was uplifted with a yell of rage. 

“Never!” he shouted. “I refuse to let you. I would rather see 
you dead—would rather kill you with my own hands——” 

It seemed to Gilforth that the same instinctive throb of passion 
which stormed his own heart must have filled Mirko’s soul. For as 
he stooped to the floor and groped for a log which lay at his feet, his 
fingers touched those of his companion. 

With a heave and a gasp the two lifted the heavy bauk of timber, 
dashed it through the partition, and followed it like madmen into the 
mill. 

The Pasha had been flung to the floor. The men who held Beatrice 
had hardly time to fumble clumsily for their sabres before they, too, 
fell to the sound of twin shots from Mirko’s revolver. With a howl 
the four ruffians who held Fairfax dropped him and fled pell-mell for 
the door. 

This time Gilforth’s pistol joined echo with Mirko’s. Not one of 
the fugitives reached the threshold. They writhed upon the sawdust, 
explaining the agony of death-wounds to the night. 

And thereupon it seemed to Gilforth that incident followed inci- 
dent with the freakish swiftness of dreamland rather than of actuality. 
He found himself half lifting, half pushing Beatrice down the ladder, 
across the clogging heaps of sawdust, and out into the night; he knew 
that Fairfax was at her other side, supporting her jealously. He 
heard the faint protest with which she received her lover’s help—. 
the gasp of anxiety with which she offered to stanch his wound. 

Fairfax shook his head in dogged reassurance, and the next 
instant the three plunged at Mirko’s heels into a thicket of dried reeds. 
The watercourse broadened out, filling the ravine with swamp herbage, 
but the summer droughts had scorched it to mere tinder. It crackled 
like match-wood as they stumbled through. 

Suddenly a man staggered out of the undergrowth at their side. 
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Giltorth’s pistol was levelled; Mirko, with a yell, knocked up the 
barrel as he fired. 

“My fault!” cried a well-known voice. “I should have warned 
you!” 

In stupors of amazement Gilforth recognized that the Strong Man, 
the Crown Prince, and half a dozen followers were running at his 
side. 

“ All Vaso’s fault,” grumbled His Royal Highness, as he ran. 
“For two hours we argued—for two hours after you left. Then sud- 
denly we came like madmen, flying in the very face of Europe’s 
peace. Do you know that there is no way of escape from this ravine 
up which you are running, that two companies of nizams are hold- 
ing the pass below and are already at our heels, and that we are 
trapped ?” 

Gilforth shook his head and muttered indistinctly. Events were 
moving too quickly to allow room for consideration of the future. The 
feeling was still strong with him that he was but an actor in some 
nightmare play. 

The swamp ended abruptly as the stream narrowed back to a 
rocky bed. The Prince halted, struck a match, and applied it to the 
thicket from which they had emerged. 

“This will at least give us time for consideration,” he said coolly, 
and watched with a grim smile the flames which ran like snakes from 
clump to clump. Within a space of seconds a wall of fire filled the 
gorge. 

He turned from it at last, with a short laugh. 

“Up here!” he said quickly, motioning Gilforth up a steep slope 
down which the stream plashed noisily. They topped the bank, to find 
themselves confronted by a stretch of water silvered by the moon. 

“Tt is the mill-dam—the reservoir for the dry summer-time,” 
explained the Strong Man, and Gilforth nodded. Fairfax leaned 
towards him. 

“What does he say? What does he say?” he panted eagerly. One 
of his arms was still flung about Beatrice’s waist. She clung to him 
convulsively. 
~ With an effort Gilforth tuned his voice to calmness and explained. 
A few short minutes and the fire would have died for want of fuel, 
and the pursuers would be upon them. But—they would die fight- 
ing. He looked at Beatrice, whose head was buried against Fairfax’s 
breast, and tapped the butt of his revolver significantly. Fairfax 
showed that he understood. He gathered the girl to him; it was easy 
to see that he prepared himself for a supreme farewell. ; 

But the Strong Man had also caught the meaning of Gilforth’s 
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gesture. “No!—no!” he cried. “Vaso has a plan. He has been 
here—unofficially—before. Have you shot Esuli?” 

Gilforth started. Why in the name of common sense had they not 
tarried one instant more to pay that easy tribute to humanity and to 
revenge? He shook his head. 

“No?” cried the Prince. “Then that settles it. I give Vaso a 
free hand. The Pasha has been a bad neighbor long enough. And as 
for those swine of nizams—the world will be well rid of a couple of 
hundred such.” 

He turned towards his son and gave a hurried direction. The 
Crown Prince and his followers instantly disappeared into the shad- 
ows of the ovérhanging crag. 

“Come along!” said the Strong Man, and led the way more slowly 
in their tracks. He came to a halt upon a ledge a few feet above 
the water, and turned to stare down the ravine. 

The fire was already dying. Here and there a charred ember 
glowed among the tussocks, but the flames were gone. Savage shouts 
came ringing up the gorge, and in scattered groups men could be seen 
plunging through the ash of the undergrowth. In rushes, by twos 
and threes, they made for the slope of the dam. 

Gilforth and Fairfax waited, tense for the last grapple, but the 
Prince merely turned his eye up the crag. Following the direction of 
his glance the two were aware that their companions had reached a 
terraced slope a hundred feet up. The moonlight glared upon it 
and upon their motions. 

A huge pine trunk lay at their feet, the butt thrust ne beneath 
the base of a towering boulder. 

The Prince whistled piercingly and waved his hand. 

With one accord the six seized the log, and with all the strength of 
their hill-trained muscles levered it upward beneath the stone. 

It toppled—it rolled—and then with frightful momentum thun- 

dered down the mountain side. 
_ Huge masses of earth were torn from the soil to join it. Other 
boulders in its course were ripped from their beds, and followed 
as a mob follows a leader. With a deafening roar the whole avalanche 
fell over the last sheer drop squarely upon the embankment’s brim. 

In a crested wave, man high, the released water burst over the 
shattered dam and swept down the gorge. 

The yells of two hundred throats, calling in agony upon Allah’s 
awful name, stormed the echoes. And then, in an instant as it were, 
there followed silence—the silence of death. Trees, charred brushes, 
stones, and men—all were gone. The centre of the gorge had become 
no more than a water-smoothed groove, scarred into the very bosom 
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of the hill. Out of the distance came the voice of the torrent’s dwin- 
dling menace as it hewed a way to the lowlands beneath the burden of 
its dead. 

While you might count fifty no one moved. Then, as the pale 
eastern light showed where the dawn was breaking, the Prince turned 
to his friends. 

Gilforth’s face was in the shadow. With a ateeteeee’ gesture, 
the Strong Man laid a hand upon his shoulder. For an instant he 
stood silent, watching where on the two faces before him another 
dawn was breaking—Love’s dawn, shattering the clouds of impending 
agony and death. 

His voice, when it came, lacked a shade of its wonted control. 

“And now,” said the Strong Man, in the little broken English 
which he is so proud to air,—“ and now, my children, let us go home.” 
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GOOD-NIGHT, SWEET 


BY THOMAS MCKEAN 


ITH tiny arms about my neck thou’'lt cling, 
And lisping phrases murmur in my ear, 
The while I bid thee, darling, not to fear, 
For angels flitting by on unseen wing 
A peaceful rest to thee will quickly bring; 
So kiss me, for the magic hour draws near 
When slumber like a skilful charioteer, 
Will guide thee on thy drowsy journeying. 


Alas! though God himself shall watch o’er thee, 
Beware the sandman, when he comes in sight, 
For eyes grow heavy as the sand is run, 

Until his task is ended craftily 

And consciousness is softly put to flight,— 

Then, good-night, sweet; God bless my little one. 
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THE INITIATIVE OF POKES 
By Walt Makee 
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66 F I wasn’t afraid o’ losin’ me job——” the boy began sullenly as 
he faced the conductor with clenched fists. 

Garvin of Number Nine had brought him into the baggage 
car by the ear—an organ that had been at once soundly cuffed. But 
the little trainboy was as game as-he dared to be. 

“T’m mindin’ me business all right,” he ended lamely. 

“Shut up! No impudence from you, you curly-headed alley-brat!” 
Garvin towered over him, lingeringly, as though to give him time to 
interpret his narrow, threatening look. “I got a cussed good 
notion to kick you off at Pawlings and let you sleep on a station 
bench for the rest of the night. That’s what you deserve. It’s the 
likes o’ you that’s always keeping us in hot water. Just you give 
me another scare like that——-!” Garvin brushed a few flakes of 
snow from his coat sleeve, with the air of a man who had finished 
some distasteful work, and picking up his lantern sought the door. 
The long, lonely run that Number Nine made each night had turned 
Conductor Garvin into an autocrat, disliked by the crew, shunned 
by the regular riders and feared by transportation thieves, the men, 
and even women, who, taking advantage of the great distances between 
stops, endeavor to secure free passage by the use of false tickets or the 
threadbare excuse of mistaken trains. 

A flurry of snowflakes came in on the gale; the jet of gas in the 
roof of the baggage car flamed high, only to settle back to its flickering 
routine as Garvin slammed the rear door behind him. 

Briggs, the baggageman, looked up from a trunk check he had 
pretended to read, with the face of a man who had passed through an 
ordeal, grimly holding his emotions in subjection. He hurled a half 
whispered oath at the rear door, threw down the trunk before 
him, and sat upon it. For a moment he looked at the sturdy youngster 
as he stood in the middle of the car swaying to the roll of it. The 
jaunty blue uniform, the peaked cap tilted slightly backward, the 
lowered brows, the set expression, the curly blonde head, the face 
flushed by contact with the winter winds, the legs apart, the deter- 
mined little fists resting upon the hips,—the whole commanding atti- 
tude recalled sea-going days to Briggs. Why, Pokes might have been 
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Captain Corson in miniature, scorning the rails of a gale-swept bridge! 
He was very proud of Pokes. He liked him for his courage; he liked 
him because he dared to be himself. They had all been proud of him, 
except Garvin, ever since the night of the incident that gave Pokes 
his name; the night the begoggled, spinster-looking person had bitingly 
objected to having “unpurchasable products poked into her lap.” 
and the youngster had returned her insult with kindness, looking 
to her every comfort in an unobtrusive way for the rest of the run, 
bringing ice-water to her, moving her luggage, and showing the hun- 
dred and one little attentions that an unescorted woman needs in 
travelling. And he had crowned his victory by politely refusing to 
accept her generous tip when he had carried her two heavy grips from 
the car at Cleveland and placed them in a cab. 

But something had come over Pokes. He wasn’t like his old 
self. Briggs had noticed it, and Briggs would admit himself a none 
too observing man. Pokes was losing his nerve, and to Briggs, nerve 
was the greater part of true manhood. 

“T’m a bit ashamed of you, Pokes,” Briggs said at last. “What 
was the matter anyway ?” 


“ Steps was icy. I knew that. I’d ’a’ been all right if he hadn’t | 


yelled his lungs out. I didn’t understand what he yelled and I turned 
to find out. My feet went under. But I had a grip on the guards 
all right. He makes me sore.” 

“TI was only waitin’ for you to give the cue and I’d ’a’ landed 
him one he wouldn’t forget quick.” 

“ And we’d ’a’ been laid off.” 

Briggs stared at him as though he had not heard aright. “ What 
do you care for that? There’s always a place in the world for the 
fellow what’s got his nerve with him. I guess I worked a few before 
I ever thought of railroadin’, and I guess I’ll work till the horn 
blows, railroadin’ or no railroadin’. You might think, to hear you 
talk, that the only chance you was ever goin’ to have was to sell sticky 
stuff to suckers. Ain’t you got no ambition about ye? You don’t 
suppose you're goin’ to be a trainboy all your life, do ye? Where’s 
yer nerve, anyway?” 

“It’s takin’ more o’ my nerve to hold this job down, jus’ now, 
than it would take to lose it.” 

Briggs turned to his way-bills, but in doing so he saw how empty 
the corner was where Pokes kept his wares. His curiosity was aroused. 
“Why, ye’re sold out, ain’t ye?” he asked. 

Pokes affirmed with a nod. 
“Well, what are ye jumpin’ off at the dihbens ms then ?” 
“T’m lookin’ for a telegram, for one thing—— 
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“Telegram!” dubiously. ‘Now who’s agoin’ to telegram you 
in root, as they say? Got a girl?” 

For once Pokes looked at the taunting Briggs, and he looked at 
him witheringly, almost contemptuously. “Naw,” he said, “but I 
got a mother.” 

“ Have ye?” in feigned astonishment. “And what’s up with her?” 

For a full minute the boy was silent and then there came a word 
from somewhere down in his throat,—“ Sick.” © 

Briggs suddenly felt ashamed of himself, not so much for the 
taunting tone he had used, but rather that he had not understood 
the situation from the beginning. There was plenty of sympathy in 
the make-up of Briggs, but it had held aloof from the heat of tragedies 
too long and had chilled with the indolence of disuse. The whole 
thing became quite clear to him now: perhaps for the first time in 
his life the youngster’s heart had been caught between the bumpers of 
love and duty. Circumstance was forcing him into premature man- 
hood. 

“TI guess the fam’ly ’1l look out fer her all right,” Briggs sug- 
gested, at last. 

“ Ain’t no fam’ly. Jus’ me an’ neighbors. They took her to the 
hospital *fore I left last night an’ said they'd telegram me if she 
pulled through.” . 

“Too bad,” Briggs ventured softly. “I wouldn’t worry over it. 
If any message comes the operator will hand it on. I'll speak to 
Garvin about it.” 

But the suggestion was scorned. “I ain’t askin’ favors of nobody— 
*specially him.” 

“'No news is good news, the’ say. I wouldn’t worry, seein’ you’ve 
sold out again to-night.” 

“Doctors and things costs money. Ain’t you ever been sick?” 

“Bet yer life I have. Why I been everything from quinine to 
consultations; they’re *bout the worst things a fellow can have.” — 

Pokes nodded. “That’s what she’s got, one o’ them new things 
like that. Goin’ to have her ’pendage cut out—er suthin’. But she 
ain’t goin’ to be no free patient! She’s goin’ to pay her way, she is,” 
doggedly. “I’m goin’ to wire some money on ahead.” 

“T’ve noticed,” Briggs observed thoughtfully, “that you can 
pretty near tell what it’s goin’ to cost to get rid of it by the name 
they give it. Now, mumps, for instance, is cheap; you see that’s just 
a common name, and you can get ten cents worth of something 
in the drug-shop, that’s guaranteed to cure. But look out fer yer 
pocket-book when the medicine-men begin to spin out them heavy Latin 
things like hydrocadoodlum or piponitis. When you get such things 
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as them, it’s about up to you to jerk the cord three times and send 
the brakie back with a red flag.” 

Pokes was leaning against the sliding door looking out into the 
snowflaked gloom, and in the darkness out there he seemed to see an 
alley, an ambulance, a crowd of curious onlookers, a policeman, uni- 
formed hospital attendants carrying a stretcher down a narrow stair- 
way, followed by a white-capped, gray-gowned nurse, and a little old 
woman with drawn and wrinkled face——Mrs. McDermot, the stead- 
fast one, who had cooked and watched by the bedside during the long, 
long days, sacrificing her own housework in loving sympathy for the 
woman whose form was faintly outlined beneath the sheet-covered 
stretcher,—his mother! Again he heard the questionings, the sym- 
pathetic murmurs, the whispers of his old playmates as they stood 
by, proud to have the friendship of a boy who could wear a uniform 
and be an integral part of the morbid attraction. Then he saw the 
sneer upon the face of Mrs. O’Brierly, the “alley-grouch,” as in her 
half-drunken voice she cried, “Bah, it’s only another wan of thim 
dhrains on us poor taxpayers!” He remembered how he had been 
tempted to strike her down and had thought better of it. He had 
realized then what it would mean to have his mother come back to the 
alley with the stain of free-patientship upon her, and he resolved to 
pay the price, be it what it might. Indeed, he had called the doctor 
aside and directed that he send in the bill for it all, and, wringing a 
hasty promise from Mrs. McDermot to telegraph him should anything 
serious occur, he had hurried off to the depét. It was satisfying now, 
to know that Mrs. McDermot was with her; it was not like being alone 
in a row of iron cots filled with other sufferers, strangers who had no 
time for aught else than themselves and their miseries. 

His ear began to pain him where Garvin had cuffed it, but he 
gulped down the bitter lump in his throat and turned once more to 
Briggs. 

“Moon’s comin’ out,” he said. 

Briggs came over to the window to satisfy himself. “By jimmy, 
that stretch of rollin’ white ts pretty, ain’t it? We're gettin’ near 
Pawlings; there’s the old log mill up to its neck in snow.” Pokes 
turned his collar up and buttoned his coat. Briggs stared at him. 
“Yer not goin’ to try it again, are ye? Garvin’s a mighty mean cus- 
tomer when his dander’s up. Don’t do it, Pokes.” 

“T’ll be in the station before the train stops. He won’t see me. 
It’s a five-minute stop. That'll give me all the time I need. Are 
we on time?” 

“Ten thirty-one and a half.” Briggs v was looking at his watch. 
“Due there in half a minute. We're just right. We leave at thirty- 
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seven, unless we side,—and it doesn’t look that way; we just passed 
the up switch.” 

A whistle of the engine notified the crew that they were approach- 
ing the station. The train began to respond to the steambrakes. Briggs 
wheeled a trunk nearer the. liding door. 

“T often wondered,” he said, “why they single-tracked the road 
from Pawlings to Milsford. Guess the construction gang must have 
struck at Pawlings and arbitrated at Milsford.” 

Pokes turned toward the forward door, through which the great 
gilt numbers of the tender rocked to and fro between fleeting gusts of 
steam, seemingly suspended in the darkness. 

Briggs, standing beneath the saffron glare of the overhead light, 
neglected his work for the moment, to watch the youngster as he 
passed out to the snow-filled platform. 

Before the train had stopped Pokes was running rapidly toward the 
telegraph-office. 

Garvin, alighting from the train, caught a glimpse of him and 
cursed quietly. 

A solitary passenger left the train, climbed into a waiting sleigh, 
and jingled off into the white night. 

Briggs dumped a trunk out upon a truck and mentioned the 
weather to the truckman. 

And the night relapsed into sleep, disturbed only by the labored 
breathing of the iron monster ahead. 

Garvin glanced at his watch by the light of the moon and looked 
slowly up and down the long line of Pullmans. Then he looked 
thoughtfully down at his watch again. The track was his own all the 
way to Gainsboro, a full twenty-mile run. There was nothing to 
prevent him moving out of Pawlings two minutes ahead of schedule— 
and losing that infernal kid for one night at least. It would be a good 
lesson to him to have to sleep on a hard bench for the night; it might 
teach him better things than jumping on and off moving trains. He 
swung his lantern to signal the brakeman ahead, who, half startled 
by the unexpected move, almost forgot his own lantern in his haste to 
reach the whistle-cord. Once started, the brakeman turned his watch 
back two minutes and condemned it for its irregularity. 

Meanwhile Pokes had approached the little grated window in 
Pawlings station. It took him a half-minute to get the operator’s 
attention, for night business was rare at Pawlings. 

Finally Hoagson looked up. “Hello, Pokes!” was his greeting. 

“ Any telegram for me?” ’ 

“Now, who the——” 

* There isn’t? Well, please wire this money, ten dollars, to Mrs. 
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McDermot, Samaritan Hospital, Cleveland. And how much is it?” 
There was something incisively business-like about the youngster, and 
Hoagson twisted himself out of his lazy attitude, arose from his chair, 
and came to the window. 

By now the assistant operator had wheeled the trunk of the solitary 
passenger into an adjoining room and had caught a glimpse of the boy 
outside the grated window. 

“ Hello, Pokes!” was his jovial greeting. ‘“ Got any chocolates left, 
to-night ?” 

“Come on, please hurry!” Pokes insisted. “I ain’t got any time 
to lose. This is very important.” 

A telegraph-sounder began to click rapidly. 

“ Awful sorry, Pokes,” Hoagson drawled as he thrust the two five- 
dollar bills under the grating, “but there isn’t a message for you 
and we——” 

“P.L! P.L! P.L! Salem’s calling you, Hoagie!” the assistant 
broke in. 

Hoagson continued his drawl,—“ And this isn’t a money-office. You 
can send that from Gainsboro, I think. Try it.” And he turned to 
his telegraph-key. 

The assistant shouted across the room, “Hurry up, kid! There 
goes Nine without you. Run like hell!” 

Pokes quickly gathered up his money and shot a glance at the 
station clock. “I thought so,” he said, as he ran toward the door. 
“See that! Two minutes ahead! D’ye see it?” and he was gone. 

The men at the station watched him breathlessly until they saw him 
swing upon the rear platform of the last car, a dead coach the train 
usually carried to Gainsboro. 

The platform was covered with sleet-crusted snow. The car had 
probably been the first of an east-bound train that had fought through 
the blizzard of the day before. 

He tried the door, hoping against hope that some one had forgotten 
to lock it, but it was either locked or frozen tight. He sat down in the 
snow upon the upper step, put his feet across, and braced himself 
against the car. The whole world seemed to be going wrong with 
him lately, and he thought it wouldn’t matter very much to him to 
have to ride twenty miles, thinly clad, if it weren’t for the chance 
of catching cold and being laid off on the sick list—just when his 
mother needed him most. 

He watched the Pawlings station diminish behind him. The prog- 
ress was slow, the tracks treacherous, the train heavy, and the grade 
steep. The first mile consumed fully five minutes. 

Suddenly as the train slowed more decidedly, a tiny red light, 
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emerged from the distance. It might have been the switch-light at 
Pawlings,—yet it seemed to be quickly moving, up and down, from 
side to side. 

Pokes knew that Number Nine was the last night train west. There 
could be nothing behind them, unless it might be a special or an extra 
engine, and, again, moving trains are never signalled from behind. 
The red light was coming toward him. He could see a man running 
with it now, slipping and falling as he came onward, but waving it 
always, excitedly. Something was wrong! 

He looked up at the signal-cord above him, and paused. What if 
che should make a mistake—just when his mother needed him most! 
He thought of the possibility of an accident, a head-on crash, of the 
lives of the sleeping passengers—then of Garvin, red with anger! He 
wanted to jump off and hide himself somewhere in the white woods 
until it was over. His hands twitched nervously. He felt a fierce 
desire to cry out against the fate that threw the responsibility upon his 
shoulders! Had he not enough already? 

He glanced backward at the red light again. The train was gain- 
ing upon the man. He imagined he heard a frenzied yelling, lantern- 
ward. Perhaps Hoagson had seen him jump upon the last car, and, 
knowing it to be a dead coach, expected he would be locked out on the 
platform. Yes, that must be it! He recalled the click of the télegraph- 
key as he left the station, and it flashed upon him then that Garvin had 
pulled out of Pawlings two minutes ahead! Perhaps,—but he had 
ceased guessing. A heavy cloud of black smoke had enveloped the 
man behind. It was time to act—for good or ill. He sprang to his 
feet as quickly as the crusted snow would let him. One hand froze fast 
to the ice-covered brake as with the other he pulled the signal-cord 
three times. Then he waited tremblingly. The thought came to him 
that the dead coach might not be connected by cord with the rest of the 
train, but the “ Toot! toot!” of the engineer answered his doubts. 

The jerking of the suddenly applied brakes and the diminishing 
rumble of the wheels lent a fresh terror to him and he cringed low as 
though to hide himself from imaginary people in the black car. He 
pictured the excitement in the train. Garvin would jump from a 
corner seat where he had settled down for a quiet snooze. He would 
run forward and backward, questioning brakemen, swearing at his luck! 
Consternation would strike the sleeping-cars. Some fool would be sure 
to suggest train-robbers ! 

He looked back again, as the train slowed down. The man with the 
red light was a mere moonlit speck, there where the tracks converged, 
but he was coming onward, ever onward, with the dangling danger 
light. 
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The door behind him opened, and Briggs appeared, a brakeman 
beside him. 

“T guessed it was you,” grumbled Briggs, “but Garvin was sure 
he left you at Pawlings. Wanted to get in I suppose, and rang thé 
bell. Just like you.” 

“ What’s up?” the brakeman demanded. 

“See that?” Pokes pointed to where the red light danced. 

“ What's that got to do with us?” 

“That’s what I wanted to know.” 

The amazement of Briggs was frank. He said he’d be damned, 
and Garvin, appeared at that juncture, used words equally picturesque 
but decidedly more profane. 

Briggs disposed himself between Garvin and the boy and began 
to argue the matter out with the furious conductor. In the midst of the 
wordy war the engine shrieked like a frightened thing and began to 
roll its burden backward with an open throttle. 

It wasn’t until Number Nine was safely sided at Pawlings that 
a part of the truth became known. Scarcely had the switch closed 
behind the train when a “ wild” engine dashed by, with another steam 
monster in grim pursuit. 

Just how the story spread no one seemed to know. Neither 


Briggs, nor the brakeman, nor the porters, would accept the credit for 
its circulation. But someway it went to the “front,” and the mother 
of Pokes received the best nursing back to health that a prosperous 
railroad could afford her. 

Garvin’s broken schedule was never reported. The few who knew 
of it forgave him, probably because of the ten-dollar bill he dropped 
into the passenger purse for Pokes. 


3 
FROM THAT FAR LAND 


BY HARRIET BOYER. 


AST night I heard you call my name 
From that Far Land which is so near. 
Oh, did you, dear? 
I woke and wept with pain and loss. 
It was so sweet to hear your voice. 
It was so sad. Spite of the pain 


Ah, speak again! 
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it, but for my part I should like to discuss the subject calmly 

and dispassionately, and obtain the opinion of a strictly impartial 
outsider as to what course she would have pursued had she been placed 
in my position. 

I think I can truthfully say that the first time Josephine awakened 
any real interest in my heart was when I discovered she was in love. 
Having a naturally sympathetic disposition, with romantic tendencies, 
I could not help feeling very tenderly towards the child just then; 
she seemed so young and inexperienced to cope with the per- 
plexities of life, and I determined that if the tendrils of her young 
affections had begun to twine themselves about a frail and wind-tossed 
sapling, as it were, they should not be ruthlessly broken and torn 
asunder, but gently detached and guided towards the first stalwart 
oak which presented itself. 

It was just at this time my sister Julia elected to go away for a little 
visit while I remained at home, a background of propriety, as it were, 
against which the indiscretions of Josephine stood out, poster-like, 
in bold relief. 

I think I would have felt better about it had I known who he was. 
To be sure, there were plenty of young men dangling about the house 
every evening, but my intuition told me the favored one was not among 
them, and Josephine was not communicative. She was much given to 
long walks at this period, which I had reason to believe were not solitary, 
and also to writing notes. 

“Dear,” I would say to her very gently, “I am going out; I’ll 
post your letter for you.” 

“Thank you, Aunt Gertrude,” she would reply gratefully, “ you’re 
always so kind. But I won’t trouble you, as I’m going out myself.” 

And go she did, daily, in her most becoming hat—the personification 
of innocent and ingenuous girlhood. One afternoon she returned with 
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the usual bunch of violets and a most unusual expression. The instant 
I saw her I knew a crisis was at hand, and rose to the occasion as a cork 
rises to the surface of the water—lightly, buoyantly, yet determinedly. 

Josephine went at once to her room and closed the door with 
decision. I hovered on the stairway, palpitating with uncertainty, 
and the affectionate solicitude which is so far removed from mere vulgar 
curiosity. Finally, mustering all my resolution, I turned the knob 
of the door and entered with quite a jaunty air, carelessly humming a 
tune. 

Josephine lay face downward on the bed, the violets crushed and 
broken, and the heels of her patent-leather shoes sticking pathetically 
outward. A choking, gasping sound revealed that she was crying into 
the counterpane. Gently reer Ni an endearing epithet, I laid my 
hand upon her head. 

“Oh, Aunt Gertrude!” sobbed Josephine, “ Aunt Gertrude!” 

“Poor child,” I returned responsively, “I understand—I under- 
stand.” ; 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” she interrupted ungratefully. “You—you 
can’t.” 

Just to prove, however, that I did thoroughly understand I began 
to relate my own sad romance, but when I reached the part where 
Henry returned my lock of hair with a cold, cruel letter, I became 
aware that she was not listening. Youth is selfish in its sorrows as well 
as in its joys, and my, niece was no exception to the rule. She con- 
tinued to cry with a sniffling persistency most annoying to the ear. 

“ Josephine,” I said, kindly but firmly, “you are engaged to be 
married—and to a man.” 

It was evident she was astonished at my perspicuity, for she 
raised her head as though listening and nodded assent. 

“Furthermore,” I continued, following up my advantage and 
speaking with conviction, “you are unhappy.” 

Down went her head again, and the sniffling into the counterpane 
recommenced. 

“Dear,” I whispered with unalloyed sweetness, “is he worthy of 
these tears?” 

No reply. 

“Do you love him,” I continued, “deeply, truly, everlastingly ?” 

Josephine sat upright and pushed the hair out of her eyes. 

“Oh, Aunt Gertrude,” she gasped, “it isn’t him—it’s them.” 

“Them ?” I hazarded faintly. 

“Yes,” said my niece with the calmness of despair, “that’s the 
trouble. I’m engaged all right—but there’s two of him.” 


= 
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Josephine sometimes forgot the rules of grammar in moments of 
excitement, a tendency which I am happy to say is not one of my 
frailties. 

“Tell me about it,” I suggested, chiefly because I felt satin 
was expected of me. 

“ Yes,” she agreed quickly, “I might just as well. I’ve got to tell 
somebody.” 

I ignored the last clause and composed myself to listen. Her story 
was briefly thus: 

Being unable to withstand the fascination of two callow youths, 
and finding it impossible to preserve the peace between them, Josephine 
had formulated the scheme of taking them on alternate days, like two 
varieties of pills, as it were. She remarked casually that she had 
stopped their visits to the house, as she disliked to see them glare at 
each other, and, moreover, her evenings were thus left free for others. 
She did not explain this, however, but insinuated parental opposition 
and daily persecution of herself, borne with angelic sweetness. 

“ Josephine,” I interrupted with manifest displeasure, “was this 
deception necessary ?” 

“Why, Aunt Gertrude,” she returned naively, “don’t you know 
that a little opposition always brings them to the point?” 

I stored this remark in the archives of my memory for future 
evolution, and returned to the subject under discussion. Gently, but 
decidedly, I laid the facts of the case before my niece. I told her that, 
as she could marry but « one man, it was manifestly improper to be 
engaged to two. 

She replied that while it might be improper it was not unpleasant, 
and she didn’t see any harm in it, anyhow. 

“You must now,” I continued—ignoring her remark, because I 
could not help comprehending that such a situation might be agreeable, 
albeit sinful—*“ you must now, dear child, make your selection. Which 
of your suitors do you love the better?” 

“Yes,” said Josephine miserably, “it’s up to me to choose, and 
I’ve done it.” 

“Let your heart guide you,” I advised gently. 

“That’s just what I tried to do,” returned Josephine confusedly, 
“but the old thing wouldn’t work. So I tossed up a penny—heads for 
Ned and tails for Harry. It came down tails.” 

“ And,” she continued quietly, “I’m going to elope with him to- 
night.” 

“To-night!” I ejaculated, aghast. 

“Yes, to-night. And, oh, Aunt Gertrude, I don’t want to one 
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bit. It’s not Harry, after all—it’s Ned. Just as soon as the penny came 
down tails up I knew it was Ned I wanted, but I was afraid to toss 
again, because then if I got Ned I might want Harry—don’t you see?” 

I did not see. In fact, such vacillation was quite incomprehensible 
to my well-balanced mind, but I was obliged to devote my energies to 
soothing Josephine, who again turned her face to the counterpane and 
wept copiously. 

“ And he’s waiting on the corner by Trinity Church,” she sobbed; 
“he said he’d wait till I came. And it’s raining. And he has a cold. 
And I simply can’t go marry him. And he’s bought the ring. And I 
think Harry’s such a hideous name. And he’ll wait till I come, and— 
and——” 

Josephine suddenly sat upright and grasped my hand. 

“ You go,” she said, “ you go, and explain things.” 

It is needless to recount the argument that followed. Enough to 
say that I finally agreed to go and tell the man waiting to marry my 
niece that, after all, she preferred someone else. 

Josephine produced a long, light cloak and wrapped me in it; she 
also adorned me with a large hat loaded with plumes, because, she 
explained, Harry would be looking for just that costume. Over the 
hat and face she tied a thick veil, remarking that no one could possibly 
tell who was inside it, and perhaps Harry would marry me in spite of 
myself, as he was very impatient. Then she giggled hysterically. 

Secure in the consciousness of my own rectitude, I compressed my 
lips and drew on my rubbers. 

“ Josephine,” I remarked as I took up my umbrella, “I hope when 
you have reached years of discretion you will realize what I have done 
for you to-night.” 

“Dear Aunt Gertrude,” murmured Josephine as she pushed me 
gently towards the door, “ always so kind.” 

It was not a pleasant evening. A fine, sleety rain fell steadily, 
turning the pavements into shining sheets of glass, over which I 
shuffled carefully. 

I thought of Harry on the street corner eagerly awaiting the 
arrival of Josephine. Then my memory leaped suddenly backward, 
and I lived again my girlhood’s romance; how gladly at that time 
would I have met Henry on any street corner had he suggested it. 

And then, as I mused upon the perversity of fate, I became strangely 
confused. I don’t pretend to understand how it was, unless the simi- 
larity of names had something to do with it, but Henry and Harry got 
all mixed up in my mind, and I found myself hurrying as much as 
the slippery bricks would allow in order not to be late at the tryst. 
Henry always esteemed punctuality so important. 
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Trinity Church is situated on a side street entirely off the main 
thoroughfare, where it is very quiet and secluded. I paused as I reached 
the corner and laid my hand on my bosom, a little to the left of the 
breast bone, as described in physiologies when locating the heart. Its 
throbbing was very evident. 

Summoning all my fortitude, I looked in the direction of the 
church. There, beside the lamppost, stood a manly form, and drawn 
conveniently close to the curbing was a herdic cab. 

I advanced with a faltering step, much more suitable to the occasion 
than the swinging stride of the modern girl, and the figure also 
advanced with alarming rapidity. 

I had decided before leaving home to break the news gently by say- 
ing calmly,— 

“TI fear, my dear young friend, that my presence is somewhat 
of a disappointment as well as a surprise to you,” and then explain 
matters to the best of my ability and request the courtesy of his escort 
home, as it was now very dark. 

Of course, I should have remembered Josephine’s hat and coat and 
made this speech immediately, but I was so absorbed in imagining what 
might have been and almost believing that it was, and my mind was 
in such a chaos of Henrys and Harrys that I forgot to say anything 
whatever, and merely continued to advance. 

Suddenly an arm appeared about my waist, a face was pressed 
close to mine, and I distinctly felt the pricking of a mustache. I 
blushed beneath the veil and was glad the street happened to be dark 
and quiet. 

“ Little girl,” whispered a voice surprisingly close to my ear, “ little 
girl, you’re a brick.” 

I drew back haughtily. Not ue would Henry have greeted me 
when last we met. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” continued the voice; “ there’s nothing 
to get into a blue funk about, you know. I call it uncommonly jolly,” 
and the pressure of the arm about my waist decidedly increased. 

It is strange the feeling it imparts—the pressure of an arm. I 
mentioned it afterwards to Josephine, and she said she understood 
exactly—while it lasted you didn’t care whether school kept or not. 
I thought this vulgar but expressive, and so quote it here. 

But to return. I found myself gently but forcibly propelled towards 
the cab, the door of which stood invitingly open. Twice I strove to 
articulate, but both times my voice failed me. 

“I’m going on the box with the cabby,” he continued cheerfully, 
“to make sure he gets the right place. It won’t do to have any mistake, 


you know. Now, then, in you go.” 
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And I found myself picked up bodily and deposited in the cab. 
The door slammed and we were off. 

I was eloping. 

My first impulse was to scream, but this I resisted firmly ; my second, 
to draw the laprobe closer about me, and to this I yielded and resigned 
myself to the inevitable. 

I leaned back, closed my eyes, and once more indulged in retro- 
spection. Again Harry melted into Henry. Again I felt the timid 
eagerness, shadowed by a little apprehension, which I knew to be the 
proper attitude for a girl under the circumstances. Again I wondered 
if Henry and I were really suited to each other,. whether ” 

The cab stopped abruptly and the door was flung eagerly open. 
Strange undulations travelled up and down my spine, and I realized 
I was at last experiencing the modest shrinking, yet ardent anticipa- 
tions, of a real bride. 

“Sweetheart,” he said, and his voice actually trembled a little, 
“are you ready ?” 

And I whispered, “ Yes, beloved,” very softly—just as it should be 
said. 

Now, don’t ask why I did it, for it’s something I have never been 
able to explain; I only know I was dreadfully frightened as I heard 
the words and would have given much to recall them. 

He lifted me out, and I went up the steps of the little chapel as one 
walking in her sleep. 

At the door he paused and bent over me. 

“ You’re not sorry, are you, little girl?” he asked anxiously. 

And I responded by a convulsive pressure of his hand. 

“ That’s bully!” he exclaimed enthusiastically. 

And when he said that word I realized he was not Henry and never 
had been, and that I was about to be married to a foolish boy who had 
not even reached years of discretion. 

We were in the chapel by this time, and the clergyman in his 
robes was waiting for us with two witnesses—everything very proper 
and legal. As I could not trust my voice I began to fumble with my 
veil; at least I could uncover my face. 

“Let me help you,” he said gently, and untied the knot. 

I turned and faced him, and for a moment we stared at each other 
as though petrified. 

“The devil!” he exclaimed, very rudely, I thought. 

I made a gigantic effort to speak. 

“My dear young friend,” I said in a ‘voice which sounded weak 
and automatic to my own ears, “I fear my presence may be somewhat 
of a disappointment as well as a surprise——” 
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But I got no further, for he turned helplessly to the clergyman 
as though terrified. 

“ Take her away,” he gasped, “ there’s some mistake. Let me out of 
this !” 

But the minister lifted his hand solemnly. 

‘ There seems to be some strange misapprehension,” he said sternly ; 
“let us get to the bottom of this matter at once. Did you expect to 
marry this gentleman, madam? Pray explain.” 

And I explained as well as I could. I told him all the little de- 
tails I could remember, with the tears trickling over my nose and my 
voice breaking. pathetically. Yet, if you will believe me, no one sym- 
pathized with me in the least. The witnesses giggled vulgarly; the 
clergyman reproved me for deceiving the boy, and the disappointed 
lover himself grew more furious every minute, and finally told me to 
go home and tell Josephine he was glad to be rid of her so easily. With 
that he went out, flung himself into the cab and departed. 

When I reached home—a long time after, for the distance was 
great and the street cars slow—I found my wrapper and slippers laid 
out in my room and Josephine hovering anxiously about the window 
watching for me. 

I told her the whole story, and she laughed in a way I thought 
ungrateful and unappreciative. She grew a little serious, however, 
when I described his attitude beneath the lamppost, but finally re- 
marked, when I delivered his last message, that Harry always did 
have a nasty temper—so different from Ned. 

“ Josephine,” I said solemnly, “I shall never recover from this 
night’s experience. I hope you will always remember all I have done 
for you.” 

“ Oh, well,” returned Josephine carelessly, “ Of course it was awfully 
good of you, but do you know, Aunt Gertrude, I think you bungled 
the thing most awfully.” 

That was (and is) Josephine’s opinion, but I want to ask any woman 
of my age, with a nervous, romantic temperament, just what she would 
have done in my place. I request an honest and unprejudiced state- 
ment, if you please, for, after all, I have my side of the story as well 
as Josephine. Don’t you think so? 
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Perveia, April 28th. 
HE journey from Orvieto to Perugia is a short one and so we 
had our first sight of this fine old town in. the brilliancy 
of a spring afternoon. We were fortunate in finding a cab 
at the station and a vetturino who welcomed us to his coach with the 
cordiality that rewards those who travel in less frequented places. 
After he had, with many ejaculations, disposed of us and our various 
pieces of hand luggage, large and small, he hospitably invited a 
comely peasant woman to a seat by his side. Her luxuriant black hair 
was fashionably dressed and guiltless of hat or kerchief; her black 
dress was coarse but tidy, while a pair of kid gloves, which had evi- 
dently seen service, gave a touch of elegance to the simple costume. 
A large kerchief, which is the favorite shopping receptacle, marketing 
bag, and portmanteau of the Italian peasant,—this one as full as 
the proverbial horn of plenty,—occupied one gloved hand, while 
with the other she gesticulated and accentuated her animated conver- 
sation, to the evident interest and amusement of her host. With 
their heads close together, deep in conversation, one talking, the 
other listening and occasionally interjecting a comment, we wondered 
whether the pair were lovers or only good friends discussing the 
latest bit of home news or village gossip. 

A cheerful town Perugia seemed to us as we drove up the long 
hill and saw the old fortress, with its weed-grown ramparts and 
many towers, basking in the April sunshine. Like all of these hill 
towns, Perugia is gray, and yet with a difference: a dash of chrome 
in its stones gives a warmer tone to the old palaces and walls, which 
seem to be all of a piece with the rock from which they were hewn. 
This rock forms the foundation, and was once the strength, of what 
Symonds calls “the empress of hill-side Italian cities.” 

We had no hotel addresses for Perugia; so, as we drove along, 
Zelphine asked the driver if he knew of a good stopping-place. He 
seemed to understand, shook his head as if in deep thought, then 
consulted his companion; upon which they ‘both looked us all over as 
if taking our measures, and, evidently being agreed as to our status, 
he exclaimed reassuringly, “ Ecco, ecco, we know the albergo that 
228 
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will suit the societé/” Whipping his horse as we drew near the 
Porta Nuova, he rattled through the gate, across the wide piazza, 
and down a long hill, to a house on a narrow street, where we are 
comfortably lodged. ; 
April 29th. 

This morning we wandered joyously through the streets and squares 
of the old town, for here one does not set forth to walk to a given 
point, one simply wanders at will. We generally cross the Piazza . 
Victor Emanuele, with its heroic statue of Italy’s soldier king, then 
along the Corso Vanucci, the main street of the town. We soon 
found ourselves going down steps, many steps which descend into 
narrow winding streets and viales with the most alluring names, as 
Via Curiosa, Via Deliziosa, Via Bontempi, and the like. Angela 
says that the latter sounds delightfully convivial and suggests no end 
of a good time; but it probably means nothing less prosaic than 
good weather. 

After winding in and out of narrow streets and up and down 
steps, all exquisitely picturesque if somewhat fatiguing, we came out 
on the Piazza del Municipio and before a beautiful thirteenth-century 
fountain with three basins. The slender columns which support 
these basins give to the whole a charming lightness and grace. This 
lovely fountain of Fra Bevignate was without water for centuries 
until, in 1899, the new aqueduct, which comes directly from the 
springs of Nocera, was opened, whereupon it played gayly in the sun- 
shine, as it does to-day. The Nocera water, for which bottled, we paid 
a considerable price in Rome, is free as air on this favored hill-top. 

Facing the fountain is the Cathedral of San Lorenzo, where three 
popes are buried, Innocent III., Urban IV., and Martin IV. Here, 
too, is the betrothal ring of the Virgin. This precious relic is pre- 
served in a silver casket guarded by fifteen locks, the keys of which 
are entrusted to fifteen persons of distinction, and is only to be seen 
five times during the year. The mystery and exclusiveness with which 
this relic is guarded whetted Zelphine’s curiosity and she insisted 
that it was in a certain sense our right to see the precious ring, 
having been shown the hair of the Blessed Virgin in Rome. Angela 
said that as American travellers we had a right to see anything and 
everything, but, as the next date for the exhibition of the ring was 
the second Sunday in July the real question at issue was, were we 
willing to stay in Perugia so long, and, even if the Perugians were 
disposed to make an earlier date for us, was it likely that the fifteen 
persons of distinction with their fifteen keys could be collected on 
short notice? From my own observations, I was inclined to doubt 
the existence of fifteen Perugians of distinction at any date. However, 
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distinction is a descriptive quite as subject to variations as the clear 
or cloudy day of the scientific gentleman who arranges our weather 
for us in America, and some of the men whom we passed on the Piazza 
this morning may be lineal descendants of the ancient lords of Perugia 
and now in possession of the important keys. 

The celebrated Sposalizio of Perugino,—a unique conception of the 
Virgin’s espousal,—which should be here with the betrothal ring, 
has unfortunately been carried off to France; but there are still many 
mere treasures in painting and sculpture in San Lorenzo than we 
could appreciate in one morning, among the latter a statue of Leo 
XIII., who was Archbishop of Perugia. Over across the Piazza is the 
Episcopal Palace where this Prince of the Church lived for many 
years, preparing himself by study and reflection for the great future 
in store for him. We passed from the church into the cloisters, which 
are ruinous, but charming, as are all the ruins here, with their 
bits of lovely sculpture, and flowers growing in the “crannied walls” 
and on the little balconies above our heads. 

Retracing our steps along the Via Bontempi, and losing ourselves 
several times, after the fashion of travellers who will not consent to 
have their pleasure interfered with by guides, we reached the quaint 
covered Via delle Stalla and suddenly emerged upon a gay scene— 
the Piazza Garibaldi on a market-day. Here were flowers and fruits 
heaped upon wagons, and booths gay with colored prints, gorgeous 
kerchiefs and endless lines of small stockings of all colors, which the 
Perugians doubtless buy even if the feet of their children are as 
guiltless of covering as those of the Venus and Adonis. The stockings 
are probably for Sundays and high holidays. Here above all were the 
peasants from the surrounding country, not wearing the elaborate, 
gayly colored costume of the Italian peasants of our childhood, but 
something more picturesque than the work-a-day costume that has 
disappointed us so much through Italy. The older women had brilliant- 
ly colored kerchiefs on their heads, while some of the younger women 
wore nothing upon theirs except their own glossy, luxuriant hair. 
which is always neatly and tastefully dressed. Angela, who is an 
enthusiastic shopper, suggested that we should stop and buy some of the 
native products, urging that a little shopping would be good for us 
all and relieve our minds from the strain of cathedrals, statues, and 
tombs. Indeed the fruit, flowers, and gay handkerchiefs displayed 
upon the booths were sufficiently alluring to detain us. 

Most interesting were the color, movement and chatter of the 
sunlit piazza against the gray background of the old Palazzo del 
Podesta. On one of the booths, presided over by a pretty young 
peasant girl with eyes of brown velvet, Angela found a gay red and 
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yellow bandana which she insisted that the contadina should try on. 
The effect was so charming that Zelphine took the girl’s picture on the 
spot, to her evident delight. Nothing but a brush and colors, the 
latter well mixed with the atmospheric transparency of Perugia, could 
give you any idea of the lovely effect of the girl’s soft, dark eyes and the 
peach-like bloom of her cheeks, both enhanced by the brilliant head- 
dress. Then the signorina must try on a kerchief, “ Hcco! ecco!” 
Carefully selecting one of dark blue with a yellow border, and, with 
many exclamations and more gestures, the deft peasant fingers removed 
Angela’s hat and adjusted the kerchief over her golden crescent of 
hair. I must confess that the bandana became Angela well enough to 
excuse the chorus of admiring expressions that arose from a circle 
of voluble crones gathered around us. “ Bella donna! Bella signorina!” 
was heard on all sides. Some of the women pressed near Angela to 
kiss her hand, saying that she looked like the pictures of the Madonna 
over there in the cathedral. The child was a little frightened and 
drew closer to me for protection. Zelphine cleverly diverted the atten- 
tion of the group by taking Angela and the pretty young Rosa Maria 
across the Piazza to the large door of the old Palazza del Podesta, to 
take their photographs against this fine background. Nothing could 
have been more charming than the blonde and brunette heads and 
graceful girlish figures against the old palace gateway. After taking 
two or three pictures, Zelphine thanked Rosa Maria, pressing a silver 
coin into her hand; upon which she, with charming ingenuousness, 
intimated that she would take it as a wedding gift, and, beckoning to 
a handsome young peasant whom we had noticed standing over in 
the shadow of the statue of Giuseppe Garibaldi, she presented him to 
us with smiles, blushes and courtesies. Then, as we gathered from the 
few words that we could understand and by the pair standing hand 
in hand before Zelphine, Umbrian etiquette demanded that she should 
take a photograph of the fidanzari together, which congenial task 
Zelphine set about with alacrity before shyness should overcome the 
happy couple. 

We all hope that the pictures may prove a success, as copies are 
to be sent to Rosa Maria and Battista, whose names we have in full, 
the address being the central post-office of Perugia, as they are always 
here on market-days. 

The groom elect was so manly and gentle and the little bride 
so sweet and confiding that they both won our hearts. We left them 
with good wishes on our part and molto, molto grazie on theirs. 
These expressions were in view of our small contributions toward a 
little household soon to be established over near Spello. Angela, in a 
sudden enthusiasm over this charming picture of young love, unfast- 
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ened a pretty chain that she wears around her neck and linked it 
about that of Rosa Maria. We shall long remember the lovers as we left 
them, standing hand in hand on the sunlit Piazza Garibaldi under 
the shadow of the ancient Gateway of Justice, and they, I am sure, 
will never forget the forestiert, above all the bella signorina. They 
will show their children the pictures and tell them they were taken 
on the old Piazza, and, to be quite foreign in my prophecy, I am 
certain that they will name their first daughter Angela. 
April 30th. 

Our modest luggage is in the hall in charge of several porters and 
facchim, and, while we wait for the cab that is to take us to the 
station, I jot down a few impressions before they are dimmed or 
quite swept away by the interests of our next stopping-place. One 
should really have two or three days in an absolutely dull and unat- 
tractive place, if such a spot is to be found in Italy, after each of these 
entrancing cities and towns. Our minds are steeped with the beau- 
ties and associations of Perugia, and now Assisi will overwhelm us 
with its own charm. 

Our way this morning was down the Via Marzio and the great 
stone steps of San Ercolano by the church of the same name, which 
is built against the Etruscan wall, and so on to the Corso Cavour and 
the Church of San Domenico which has the distinction of possessing 
the largest Gothic window in Italy. From the Church of San Domenico 
we made our way through a hill-side park to the richly decorated 
gateway of San Pietro, and so on to the old Benedictine monastery 
which is now used for a very practical purpose, that of an institute 
for experimental agriculture. Seeing large bunches of millet and other 
cereals over the fine old doors, we thought we had made a mistake, 
but some peasants at work on the road assured us that San Pietro 
was just beyond. After passing through the agricultural school, we 
crossed the courtyard and entered the great doorway of beautiful 
carved stone work, and so found ourselves in the basilica, which, with 
its flat, elaborately decorated ceiling, its high altar adorned with lapis 
lazuli, agate, and other colored stones, and its many columns of granite 
and marble,—is wonderfully rich in depth and harmony of color. 
Around the sides of the church are a number of large paintings by 
Vassilacchi, two by Guido Reni, and some charming little paintings 
by Sassoferrato. But the crowning glory of the sacristy, the great 
Perugino of the Ascension, has been carried off to France, although 
the five saints that once surrounded it still hover above the altar. 

The verger opened the great doors at the back of the church, thus 
disclosing a noble panorama of distant hills and fertile valleys. Before 
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us the widespread Umbrian plain, girt about by the ample belt of 
the Apennines, breaks away into the valley of the Tiber. Off to the 
North and West are Cortona and Siena, with Lago Trasimeno between, 
quite near, although shut off from us by a screen of green hills. To 
the South, following the windings of the Tiber, lies Rome, where 
our hearts still linger; and to the East, so near that we can see the 
twinkling of their lights at night, are Foligno and Spello and Assisi, 
which last, we are told, we shall end by loving more than any other 
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BY MARIE VAN VORST 


H,—Colin, he’s gone home again, 
() A hundred miles away: 
And fair “ Good-bye ”—and “ Meet again !” 
He didn’t wait to say. 
But when the fairy stars have lit 
Their little lanterns dim, 
V’ll warrant you—he’ll think of me 


And I will think of him. 


Oh,—Colin, he’s a-field, afar 
With dog, and bag, and gun. 

And all his thoughts a hunter’s are 
Until the day is done. 

But when he turns him home again 
With face unto the west, 

His thoughts meet mine as happy birds 
That fly to find their nest. 


Oh,—Colin, he shall come again 
Upon a summer’s day. 

We'll take our hats, and blithely go, 
A hundred miles away. 

And when the pretty stars shall rise 
Above the heather’s rim 

Who’ll know what Colin says to me, 
Or what I answer him! 





PETRUCHIO IN PLAINSVILLE 


A MODERN SHREW-TAMER 
By Birdsall Fackson 


Author of “Pipe Dreams and Twilight Tales.” 
¥ 
“?Tis a wonder, by your leave, she will be tamed so.’’—SHAKESPEARE, 


R. PETER PONNERBY adjusted the damper in the stove- 
M pipe, thereby changing the key in which the air sang in its 
upward passage to join the lively March gale outside. He 
opened the door of the cylinder stove, and the glow that came forth 
threw into sharp relief his small frame and features, dispelling momen- 
tarily the darkness that had been gradually creeping into the room, 
and discovering the expansive figure of William Barlow in his host’s 
arm-chair by the window. A couple of sticks soon crackled their pro- 
tests in the stove, and Peter, reseating himself, turned to his caller. 
“T’m glad you’ve come in, Billy, if it’s only for a minute, ’cause 
I’ve got somethin’ I’ve been wantin’ to say to you for a month or 
more. What’s the use of havin’ neighbors, if you can’t be confidential 
with ’em once in a while?” 

“ That’s jest what I’ve always said.” 

“ An’ if you’re goin’ to be confidential, why not be so about what 
you’re plannin’ to do, as well as about what you have done, and have 
the benefit of their advice beforehand ?” 

“That’s it, exac’ly,” said Billy, thinking of the different kinds of 
advice he had on hand and making ready to give his neighbor whichever 
one he wanted. 

“ How old would you take me to be, Billy?” 

“ Between forty an’ forty-five.” 

“Old enough to know my own mind on most things?” 

“ Ain’t no doubt of it.” 

“ An’ what'd you say if I told you I was thinkin’ of gittin’ married ?” 

“ Jest what I said to my wife this mornin’. I says, ‘ Martha, here’s 
Peter Ponnerby with a hundred acres of cleared land, four horses, 
ten cows,—mostly good milkers,—fifty chickens more or less, three cats, 
an’ a sow with a young litter of eight, includin’ one runt, all wantin’ 
care an’ attention. If there ever was a man in this world,’ says I, 
‘in need of a kind an’ lovin’ wife, that man is Peter Ponnerby.’ ” 
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“Then you think that if I had a pardner an’ helpmeet, she could 
be kept busy here, so’s she wouldn’t git melancholy from not havin’ 
enough to do?” 

“Yes, an’ she’d pay her way three times over,” said Billy, signifi- 
cantly. 

“ An’ what would you say to Kate Claghorn, the dressmaker up in 
the village?” 

Mr. William Barlow did not fall out of his host’s arm-chair in 
astonishment, because his round body was wedged into it so tightly 
that such action was impossible. His usually placid features were, 
fortunately, hidden in the semi-darkness. 

“You don’t mean Kate?” said he, finally. “You mean Sophie, 
or mebbe Bessie. Kate is the oldest one, the big one.” 

“TI know that, Billy ; but she’s the strongest of ’em, too. I’ll bet she 
can turn off more work in a day than the other two put together.” 

“Oh, no doubt of that,” said Billy, beating a hasty retreat. “ She’s 
powerful, I know. I heard her sing once up to the church. The rest of 
the women there was openin’ their mouths, too, all through the hymn, 
but I didn’t hear any of ’*em. They say,” he put forth, tentatively and 
yet feelingly, as one loath to desert a friend in unconscious peril, 
“they say that same voice has been heard in Plainsville in other ways 
than praisin’ the Lord. But howsomever, Peter, you needn’t mind what 
I’ve said. Most likely it’s all talk.” 

“Oh, I’m glad to have you speak right out, Billy. It’s all in confi- 
dence. I know just what you mean, an’ I ain’t a doubt she’s got the 
devil of a tongue. But I try to go right down into the depths of human 
nature, whenever I plan anything. Human nature don’t change. It’s 
the same now as it was three hundred years ago, ain’t it?” 

“T s’pose so,” said Billy, floundering about helplessly. “I ain’t 
ever studied up on them things like you have.” 

“ An’ if those kind of women made the best wives then, they’re 
capable of it now, with the right management, ain’t they?” 

“Of course they are,” said Billy, on firm ground again; “ there 
ain’t any dodgin’ that logic. But who knows how they handled ’em 
then to be sure of the best results?” And Billy put his finger tips 
together in front of him and sighed deeply. 

The March gale howled until the little house trembled perceptibly 
and the stove-pipe glowed a dull red with the increased draught. Peter 
readjusted the damper, then drew his chair a little closer to his visitor. 

“If I was to tell you,” said he, impressively, “that every step I take 
will be made accordin’ to principles an’ examples given by the great 


Shakespeare, what’d you say to that?” 
“Well,” responded Billy, fidgeting uneasily in his chair, “I’ve 
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heard him well spoken of, an’, from what they say, I should judge him 
to be well-meanin’ in such things, an’—an’ capable. But I must go 
now; Martha’ll be waitin’ supper.” 

Peter Ponnerby lighted his small hand-lamp, set it on the table, 
showed his neighbor to the door, and shook hands with him at parting. 
When a few steps distant, Billy turned back for an instant, bracing him- 
self against the force of the wind. 

“Be awful careful, Peter, to handle her exac’ly accordin’ to the 
rules laid down,” said he. “ Don’t try anything that ain’t been tested.” 

Peter shut and bolted the door and brought forth from his cup- 
board a pitcher of milk. This and a wheaten loaf from the Plains- 
ville bakery, the only kind of bread he ever tasted except when he 
went visiting, comprised his simple meal. When it was finished, he set 
his lamp on one end of the mantel-shelf, took down an old much- 
thumbed volume from the other end, bestowed his small body comfort- 
ably in the big chair, and sat for an hour or more, reading and dream- 
ing and dozing by turns. 

Finally, rousing himself with a start, he put up the volume and 
took his lamp, humming meanwhile a few lines that had sung them- 
selves into his memory. 

“ Say that she rail,” sang Peter, the dreamer, to himself, as he 
passed into the hallway, lamp in hand, and slowly on upstairs to bed,— 


“Say that she rail; why then I'll tell her plain 
She sings as sweetly as the nightingale; 
Say that she frown; I’ll say she looks as clear 
As morning roses newly washed with dew.” 

For two months thereafter Peter Ponnerby made semiweekly trips 
to the modest home in Plainsville where the three sisters had for many 
years kept their lamps well trimmed in anticipation of the bridegrooms 
who came not, eking out a scant living meanwhile by doing plain and 
fancy sewing on short notice with neatness and despatch. 

Whatever there was of severity in the bearing or manner of Miss 
Kate Claghorn vanished quickly when she learned that she, the eldest, 
was the object of the attentions of the prosperous and wife-seeking 
Peter, and whatever outcropping of shrewishness there was seemed 
to succumb forthwith to the honeyed expressions which he borrowed 
from his Shakesperean prototype. 

Finally, when Peter asked her to marry him, and, mindful of the 
text, called her “ bonny Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendom,” Miss 
Claghorn rose from her knees in the garden, where she had: been 
prosaically weeding onions, placed one strong hand on each ample hip, 
looked him squarely in the eye, and, her capacious bosom heaving with 
emotion, spoke in measured and unequivocal accents. 

“Peter Ponnerby, if you expect to keep right on talkin’ this kind 
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of nonsense an’ are lookin’ for a woman that'll set by an’ listen to it 
patiently for the rest of her natural life, there’s one thing that ain’t 
two, an’ you might as well know it now as any other time,—I’m not 
goin’ to be the woman! But if you’re willin’ to drop all this high- 
falutin’ talk I’ve heard for several weeks an’ act like a man of some 
sense ; an’ if what you want is a wife, one that’!l appreciate a good home, 
one that has learned how to do with little by never havin’ had much 
to do with, one that ain’t afraid of work, an’ knows how to set a good 
table, an’ can manage things so you’ll be better clothed an’ see some 
comfort an’ git ahead twice as fast as you are doin’ now,—if that’s 
what you want, then I’m yours as long as you treat me well. An’ if 
you don’t, let me tell you, Peter Ponnerby, you’ll be worse off than the 
man the minister told us about last Sunday, who’d ’a’ been favored by 
bein’ dropped into a millpond with a grindstone round his neck.” 

Peter drove home that day in a very complacent frame of mind, 
reflecting that the whole affair was working out strictly according to 
Elizabethan precedent and that.no one could hope to tame a shrew 
until she was his to tame, absolutely and irrevocably. 

A few weeks later, the nuptials were celebrated at the humble 
Claghorn home, the younger sisters acting as bridesmaids, and the 
extremely quiet occasion being enlivened near its close by the sparkle of 
some rare old blackberry wine which the provident three averred had 
been kept in flagoned security since they came of age sufficient to antici- 
pate such an event. No better assurance of its excellence could have 
been asked or given. ; 

The day had been very rainy, and, when Mr. and Mrs. Ponnerby 
started for their homeward drive late in the afternoon, the roads were 
so muddy as to be wellnigh impassable. They progressed slowly, the 
wagon creaking and rattling and the horse laboring heavily. About 
half-way home, they met Mr. William Barlow, on his way to the 
village sfore. Peter drew rein sharply and his neighbor stopped and 
was #hout to offer his congratulations, when Peter spoke: 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Barlow,” said he; “it’s a wet day, ma’am.” 

Billy stood like a statue and stared at him in amazement. 

“Why, Peter,” said Mrs. Ponnerby, looking at him curiously, “I 
don’t know what Mr. Barlow'll think of you.” 

“Mr. Barlow!” cried Peter; “it’s Mrs. Barlow I’m talkin’ to.” 
Then, to the astonished Billy, “ How are you feelin’ to-day, ma’am ?” 

“Qh, Mr. Barlow!” said Mrs. Ponnerby, “I am sorry,:so very 
sorry, that this——” 

“Mr. Barlow!” broke in Peter, turning upon her fiercely and 
shaking his horsewhip at her; “I say it’s Mrs. Barlow, and Mrs. 
Barlow it ts.” 

“Yes, Peter, yes—of course it is,” cried the bride, shrinking away 
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from wine and bursting into tears. “It’s anyone you say it is, Peter, 
anyone.” 

“ All right, then,” responded the bridegroom, starting the haa 
ahead and taking no further notice of his neighbor, who stood rooted to 
the spot as one who has witnessed .a miracle. 

When they were within sight of the Ponnerby farm-house, they 
came to an especially bad place in the road; whereupon Peter swore 
like a trooper, belabored the horse, cramped the wagon sidewise, and 
succeeded in tipping it over far enough to cause the matronly bride to 
slide out into the mud, after clutching vainly at her husband. She 
was badly scared, but uninjured, and stood waiting his aid to climb in 
again, when he whipped up the horse and drove home without even 
looking behind, leaving her to follow as best she might. 

“Oh, Peter,” she cried after him, “my dress will be ruined an’ I 
didn’t put my rubbers on. Come back, Peter!” 

Then, as he went on unheeding, the bride gathered up her skirts 
and plodded after him, alternately weeping and upbraiding her husband 
and herself. 

“Only to think of it,” she wailed, “itll be all over Plains- 
ville as soon as that Billy Barlow can git there. An’ on our 
weddin’ day, too. An’ it’s your fault, Kate Ponnerby,” she spoke 
the surname with an unmistakable air of satisfaction, “it’s your fault 
twice as much as it is Peter’s. Oh, dear! What shall I do? My shoes 
are full of mud, an’ my weddin’ dress that we worked so long on will 
have to be all made over an’ it’s in perfect style as it is.” Then, with 
more tears, “ An’ he only had three glasses, only three. I passed ’*em 
to him myself. If this ain’t a warnin’ to you, Kate Ponnerby, you'll 
never have one if you live to be a hundred.” Then, with clenched 
hands and close-drawn lips, “ He shall never touch one single drop again 
as long as I live with him.” 

The ensuing week was full of surprises for Mrs. Peter Ponnerby. 
The first meal she cooked was deposited in the kitchen range so quickly 
that her astonishment held her spellbound while her husband 
cursed the local butcher and grocer for their iniquities. When she 
found her voice, Peter was out of reach of it, having gone to the barn, 
where he was busy with the contents of his private larder, chuckling 
over his unqualified success. His absence did not, however, stay the 
current of his wife’s tears nor stop her flow of language. 

“ An’ this,” she cried, striding back and forth across their small 
sitting-room, “this is what you’ve worked an’ waited prayerfully 
twenty-two years for, to live with a critter in the semblance of a 
man, but one with no more of the light of reasem in him than to throw 
into the stove as good a meal as ever was cooked in Plainsville. This 
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is what you’ve come to, Kate Ponnerby, with your sinful pride over 
the best sisters any woman ever had in this world. First you thought 
it was drink, and now you know it ain’t, you know it’s something 
worse, ten thousand times worse. Oh, what shall I do! What shall I 
do! An’ what will they say of me!” 

Peter Ponnerby did not live through those strenuous days without 
oceasionally meeting with unexpected events, events which seemed not 
to be wholly in accord with his strategic program, nor was he without 
some misgivings as to its final outcome. He purposed disposing of 
other meals as he had done the first one, but did not because no more 
were prepared. This, he thought, augured well for his ultimate success, 
and he went to his work in the fields each day, speculating upon how 
long it would be before Mrs, Ponnerby would show the effects of her 
lack of sustenance and beseech him for aid. 

But if there was any change in his wife in this respect, it was not 
@ reassuring one, and Peter even caught himself shifting about uneasily 
on his chair several times when he noticed that she was narrowly 
watching him through eyes that were half-closed and yet gleaming 
with a certain feline alertness and intensity. 

Finally, he decided that the time was come for a more vigorous 
assertion of his prerogatives, for the master-stroke that would proclaim 
his supremacy and rivet the yoke of obedience firmly upon the weaker 
vessel. So Peter got his ox-goad from its accustomed place in the barn 
and strode to the house with it, swinging it back and forth most 
valiantly. The point of difference between them on this particular 
morning had been a proposed trip to Plainsville, and he took up the 
discussion upon entering. 

“No,” said Peter, “we won’t go to-day, Kate. It’s rainin’ too 
hard.” 

“ Rainin’! you old numskull; it’s the best day we’ve had in a week. 
The sun’s shinin’ right in onto the floor there by that window now.” 

“No, it ain’t,” he rejoined, pugnaciously, flourishing the whip 
about to terrify her; “it’s drizzlin’ outside, an’ that’s nothin’ but the 
moon, anyway.” 

“Stop! Stop right now, Peter Ponnerby! ‘You jest cleared that 
tallest lamp then. I declare I can’t stand it an’ I won't stand it 
another minute to be made a fool of by you. I say the sun is shinin’ 
in that settin’-reom window——” 


“You lie! It’s the moon,” screamed Peter. “If I say it’s the 


moon, the moon it is for you.” 
At this fatal instant, the end of Peter’s symbol of authority chanced 
to strike Mrs. Kate Ponnerby across the cheek. Its touch transformed 
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her into an infuriated tigress. She snatched at the end, and, catching 
it, whipped the ox-goad from his grasp before her husband had recovered 
from his astonishment. He made for the door, but the Amazonian 
brandished the weapon threateningly before his eyes. 

“Peter Ponnerby, I warned you not to misuse me! An’ when I 
thought you was drunk, I blamed myself for makin’ you so. An’ 
when I was afraid you was crazy, I humored you in everything. But 
now I know it’s nothin’ but ugliness an’ ain’t ever been anything else. 
An’ I’m goin’ to give you what every man ought to have that tries to 
vent his spite on a poor, weak, defenseless woman like me, if it takes 
my last breath and the last ounce of strength I’ve got in my body to do 
it.” 

With that, she pounced upon Peter like a beast of prey, and, seizing 
that unfortunate Shakespearean student by the collar, gave him a 
thrashing that bore absolutely no relevancy to the conventions of 
the Elizabethan drama, but which for breadth of conception and com- 
plete mastery of technical detail might well have been the envy of the 
Bard of Avon. 

“ An’ now,” she cried, when she had finished, depositing her squirm- 
ing lord and master in a chair with enough energy to demonstrate 
that her strength had not gone from her utterly, “let me say what 
T’ve got to say to you, Peter, while you’re in the right: frame of mind 
to listen, an’ be done with it. You can go to Lawyer Podmonk in Plains- 
ville as soon as you’ve a mind to, an’ pay his bill for startin’ my suit 
for divorce on the ground of insanity. It’ll be a big bill to pay for bein’ 
laughed at, but you’re liable for it, an’ the sooner it’s paid the less it'll 
be, an’ the money’ll be well spent. On the way back, you can stop at 
the storekeeper’s an’ pay him for the groceries I ordered in your name, 
things that I needed an’ most of ’em things we could ’a’ saved money 
on by payin’ cash. An’ whenever you are ready to stop eatin’ in the 
barn like a dog an’ come in here to this table, you'll find as good a meal’s 
victuals as you deserve an’ better. But if ever you try any of these 
tantrums on me, interferin’ with me in my own kitchen, or with my 
comfort, or in any part of my work anywhere, what you'll git then will 
make what you’ve had now seem like a dream of bliss to you. If you 
feel like hitchin’ up that horse an’ goin’ with me to the village this 
mornin’, all right. If not, I’ll hitch him myself an’ go alone.” 

Several weeks after Peter’s master-stroke, his neighbor saw him 
at work in the field adjoining his own and came to the fence to talk 
to him. 

“Peter,” said he, “it ain’t no use. I can’t hold back any longer. 
I’ve got to ask how things is goin’ with you.” 
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“ First-rate,” answered Peter. 

“ Well, I’m glad of it. I was afraid, from the condition you was in 
the afternoon of the weddin’, that trouble was about to fasten onto 
you an’ stick to you like a leech. Didn’t she find any fault with you 
when you got home that day?” 

“No; never mentioned it,” said Peter. 

“Well, I wouldn’t ’a’ b’lieved it. An’ you ain’t had any disagree- 
ment with her since?” 

“None to speak of.” 

“ Who'd ’a’ thought it? Who'd ’a’ thought it? That’s what comes 
of studyin’ up on things beforehand. You always did have a turn 
that way, Peter. But did everything work out accordin’ to the rules 
laid down?” 

“Oh, not exac’ly, but near enough, Billy. I’m not kickin’.” 

“Well, well,” said Billy, leaning on the fence reflectively, “I’m 
jest as glad about it as I am surprised. But I don’t b’lieve she'll do 
what you want her to any better’n my wife will, now, for all your 
studyin’ it up an’ trainin’ of her.” 

“T’ve got five dollars here that says she will,” returned Peter in 
desperation, putting on a bold front. 

Billy Barlow looked at Peter a moment quizzically, then drew a 
bill from his wallet and laid it carefully alongside his neighbor’s on the 
top rail of the fence. 

“You don’t bluff me, Peter, not in this year of our Lord. Send 
your hired man to the house after her an’ I’ll send for mine. The first 
one here takes the money.” 

Scarcely had the message reached Peter’s house, when the door 
was flung violently open, and Mrs. Kate Ponnerby, with a shawl thrown 

_ over her head, sallied forth and bore down upon them like a twenty- 
knot cruiser cleared for action. At sight of her swift approach and 
truculent appearance, Billy fled precipitately, while Peter gathered 
up the wager and stood staring shamefacedly at the bills in his hand. 

“ Now, I’d like to know what’s been goin’ on here ?” 

“Oh, nothin’ but a little business transaction between Billy an’ 
me,” said Peter, sheepishly. 

“Business transaction! Didn’t I see you two puttin’ up money 
across that fence? I can smell a rat as far as anyone, I hope. Don’t 
you undertake to fool me.” 

“Well,” returned he, soothingly, “I’m glad you come right out, 

“, anyway, ‘cause we’re money in pocket by it.” 

“You try te gain any more in that way an’ you'll hear from 
me, Peter Ponnerby. An’ don’t flatter yourself I’d ’a’ stirred a step 
for your sendin’. I come to see that that sly old Billy Barlow didn’t 
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cheat you out of your eye-teeth. Besides, I was jest through bakin’, 
an’ wanted to tell you to hitch that horse to the buggy so’s we could go 
to Plainsville right off an’ sell the rest of our eggs while they’re 
fetchin’ a good price.” 

In a community noted for being uniformly well-to-do, the Ponnerbys 
are pointed out as shining exemplars of prosperity. Their butter has 
become the standard of comparison at the Plainsville store, where the 
demand for it always exceeds the supply; and their hens are said to 
. reverse the order of Nature and to cherish no lasting desire to set when 
eggs are high,—at least, not after Kate Ponnerby catches them at it. 
The sow and her litter of eight flourished amazingly, the little runt, 
under Mistress Kate’s especial care, surpassing all the rest and growing 
into such an enormous porker that Peter drove him proudly to the 
county fair and came home with a blue ribbon and a substantial check. 

If ever a man was well fed, clothed, and housed, that man is 
Peter Ponnerby; and if ever a husband was mild-mannered, steady- 
going, and peace-loving, that man is also Peter. He knows only too 
well the consequences of being otherwise. The jar of contention is 
never heard in his home, every question that arises being settled 
judicially once for all without undue taxation of the mental powers 
of the head of the house. In leisure moments he still takes down his 
much-thumbed volume from the end of the mantel-shelf and pores over 
it. But this is because of a deep-rooted love for Shakesperean litera- 
ture rather than from any erroneous notion on his part of its utility 
as a working guide in twentieth-century domestic affairs. 


$ 
MOTHERHOOD 


BY SARA SIMMONS 


Y neighbor’s baby boy across the way 
Lies dead; and I must go to her and say 


Something of comfort,—ah, what shall it be? 
“ Grieve not, poor heart, that he is gone from thee! 
Thy bitter tears,—thy cruel, lonely pain ; 


Perchance are for some larger, nobler gain———” 


I cannot,—no! for safe within his nest 

My own dear bairnie smiles in rosy rest; 
Ah, what if I were she,—bereft,—denied— 
And he,—dear God! the little boy who died ! 











KATHARINE AND THE 
SANATORIUM 
By Adele Marie Shaw 


a 


MRS. KATHARINE DE PEYSTER SEARLES TO MISS ELIZABETH GRAHAM. 
WASHINGTON, May 17. 


EAR BESS: I start to-morrow. Address “The Highgate Sana- 
1) torium, Hillsboro’.” Jack and Doctor Willibrod have picked 
it out from at least a hundred sanitariums, sanatoriums, in- 

valid homes, health resorts, and rest cures. 
Poor Jack! He’s so good I spend every minute he’s away in shame 
and remorse at my own wickedness, and when he’s here I can’t speak 
an amiable word to my own husband. When he moves or the clock 


ticks it sounds like the day 0’ doom! Write. 
KATHARINE. 


Hicueatse, May 20, Tuesday. 

Bess DEAR: Don’t be so painstaking in your letters and so dis- 
gustingly impersonal. I sha’n’t make a scene and rend my garments 
if you do mention something intimate and interesting. Talk about 
yourself—and me/ 

If you’ll just remember that my sister Grace’s death came only 
two months after my father’s, and that all last year—till my father fell 
ill—I was trying to keep up with a social game I’d never played before, 
you'll see that my “condition” is natural enough and not especially 
uncanny. 

It wasn’t the accident. I can stand a little shake-up on a railway 
and enjoy the change. It wasn’t work. I like to work and I thrive 
on what I like. It wasn’t anything but anxiety and grief. 

Can’t you see? Say you do, anyway. I suppose most brides have 
a particular ambition. Mine was the puerile wish to show Jack’s 
friends that I could go in and beat them on their own ground even if 
I had been brought up in “a quiet country town.” Besides, it wasn’t 
so puerile when you think of his appointment and of how much the 
social side counts in his career. 

I should have pulled through all right—but when I lost father 
and Grace—I’d neglected them so. And they’d missed me. There’s 
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no use in denying it. Grace didn’t know how to manage a house and 
she wore herself out—and then killed herself nursing—while I was at 
the opera. Don’t answer this. If you try to argue about it, I shall 
stop writing. But don’t believe I could go under from a simple shock 
to my body. 

Hillsboro’ would be a lovely spot if it weren’t for this menagerie 
of “invaleeds.” I meant to tell you about my arrival, but I’ve taken 
too long answering yours. The pamphlet of the “ Institution” I en- 
close. You will see that for pure lightness of heart, heavenliness of 
temper, and “steady growth in a graceful and robust charm of body” 
the Highgate guest can’t be matched. All hours here that are not 
“sweet and sacred” seem to be “full of rare sunshine.” It is the 
“abode of peace,” of “the unselfish life,” of hearts whose every utter- 


ance is 
“in song, 


For they are happy all day long,” 


doubtless all night too, only it would have injured the metre. 
Jack’s entertaining the Italian Ambassador at the club to-night. 
I’m going to bed. 


“ SrteNT Hour,” Wednesday. 
It’s two o’clock. We're all supposed to be resting. I’ve locked 


my door. As I’ve heard other keys turning in other locks, I may not 
be the only disobedient. I have a “grubersome” feeling that there 
may be a web of peep-holes from each ceiling to a central tower where 
the Head Spider sits watching. I undressed in the dark last night. 
But I lighted up later. You'll see why. Let me set forth my pro- 
gramme of (see pamphlet) “a day’s physical, mental, and spiritual 
refreshment.” If I send it to Jack he may be discouraged. 

Reached Hillsboro’ late in the afternoon. Jack and I had spent 
the night in Cosmopolis, and it’s not a long ride, so I wasn’t particularly 
tired. You’d have supposed me to be in hysterics. From station to 
~ house I was wrapped in rugs and plied with brandy; I couldn’t enjoy 
the scenery I was so fussed over. 

When I had been helped like a cripple from the carriage I was 
taken at once, for “consultation,” to a young, moon-faced doctor 
whose bric-4-bracky den was smothered in photographs. Grateful pa- 
tients, I inferred. He began at once in a voice like the syrup of 
poppies : 

“ Did you come alone?” he asked. I explained that I “did,” from 
Cosmopolis, thinking he’d see I wasn’t in the worst plight ever known 
and cheer up; but his face lengthened “inordinately. He shook his 


head. 
“Your family should never have allowed it,” he commented with 
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pretty tactfulness. “I fear they don’t understand your condition,” 
and he fixed on me a moony gaze of commiseration. 

I glared—thinking of poor Jack loading me with final luxuries, 
feeing the porter outrageously, and trying not to let me discover the 
tears in his eyes. The glare was without effect and void. Moonface 
didn’t even see it. When I finally got away he gently pressed my 
hand. 

Never mind. I don’t give up. He’s only one of the medical staff. 

LATER. 


Supper was sent to my room. (I see there is an extra charge of 
fifty cents for that.) My cell is small and the tray nearly filled it. 
Doctor Jones (Moonface) says I have nervous dyspepsia, and the 
supper was accordin’. 

One glass milk (I don’t drink milk). 

One sauceplate stewed apple. 

Two minute slices graham bread (very new. I hate new bread). 

One crumby slice yellow cake. 

Loud-voiced and peremptory attendant appeared with an “ invi- 
tation to the informal reception in the parlors.” Instead, I wrote Jack 
and you and went to bed. At eight o’clock a knock like a thunderbolt 
got me out to wrestle into a dressing-gown and open the door. Man 
with my medicines—three boxes—pills. The first was labelled, “ Rock 
of Ages. Two before breakfast.” Candy globules, big and pink. The 
others, brown tablets and gray capsules, read, “ Jesus, Lover of my 
Soul. One after dinner,” and “ Safe in the Arms of Jesus. One before 
retiring.” This is, no doubt, “keeping restful and spiritual thoughts 
before the mind of the invalid.” It seems to me blasphemous. 

As soon as I was fairly settled again I remembered that Moonface 
had said I was, for the present, to be “put to sleep.” I hadn’t the 
dimmest idea whether it was to be done with a serenade or a club, but 
T climbed out again, turned on the light, and unbolted the door. 

The doctor came in without knocking and set another gas-jet blazing 
full in my face. 

“ Good-evening,” I said. 

“ Good-evening,” he replied, and, “ Fix your eyes on this,” he 
coaxed in a wheedling tone,—“ here, right here.” 

“This,” a tiny mirror, he held so close I had to look cross-eyed to 
see it at all. He watched me like a grieved owl till my gaze was crossed 
enough to suit him,-then with his right hand he began to stroke my 
forehead. 

“Can’t you omit that?” I begged. “ It bothers me to be touched.” 

“You'll find it very soothing, very soothing,” he answered in his 


syrupy voice. 
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I remembered Jack, and set my teeth. I’m going to get well. If 
mirrors and pawings will do it, bring on your mirrors. 

Meantime Moonface, like a large and unintelligent cow preparing 
to dance a jig, had planted himself more expansively erect and struck 
up what he called a “ monotonous chant.” I shut my eyes to keep the 
grin out of them. You know your Lewis Carroll: 


“ He thought he saw a coach-and-four 
That stood beside his bed; 
He looked again and saw it was 
A bear without a head.” 


It went nicely to the chant. I was saying the stanzas all through, and 
enduring with much fortitude, when, “ Open eyes,” he interpolated in 
his gibberish, and I obeyed. 

Like the dense thing I am, I didn’t at first perceive that I could 
hurry things up. I want to try this cure thoroughly. However, I got 
my wits together at last and went to sleep so completely that the 
sounds dropped off into a bass hum, and finally, when I was clenching 
my nails into my palms, the pawing ceased. The doctor turned out 
the gas, fell over a chair, and slammed the door. The doors are that 
kind. The whole thing had gotten me so on edge I didn’t sleep a wink 
till nearly five. 

At half-past seven a gong that might have tumbled Jericho woke 
me from my first real slumbers. When I made my way to the dining- 
room that “scene of oriental splendor,” with artificial palms in painted 
tubs, the animated buzz sounded extremely cheerful. I don’t seem to 
take to cheer and conviviality as I ought. There were six at my table. 
Here’s the list: 

“Mrs. Widgin, widow of lamented Colonel Widgin. Dis- 
ease, obesity. She is to be ‘ reduced’ in the ‘ baker.’ 

** Miss Reyland, teacher. Twitches a good deal, and talks 
‘a good deal. Disease certainly not obesity. 

“Mrs. Whiting and her daughter. Daughter an epilept. 
Very charming girl, they say, but she went off in fearful 
noises at the table and it upset me, though they took her 
away immediately. 

“Mr. Herter. Seems to be taking the Keeley cure or 
something. Ogles unpleasantly.” 


The meal may have been healthful; it wasn’t appetizing. Nothing 
is seasoned, and we are given no salt. The milk is skimmed before it’s 
served, to prevent our swallowing anything oily. 

I evaded chapel, for the hymns made me cry, but I joined the pro- 
cession headed for the springs immediately after. Mrs. Widgin panted 
beside; the Keeley man twirled his cane when he wasn’t leaning on it; 
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wheeled chairs rumbled before and behind; a cherubic missionary and 
a famous novelist brought up the rear. 

Apparently they all drink, irrespective of disease. Some imbibe 
recklessly from each of the three wells, Hope, Faith, and Charity. 
Hope was enough for me. 

At ten I had another session with Moonface and got my “ treat- 
ment” and “ bath” prescriptions. 

If Doctor Jones is tiresome, Doctor Burlip is a thousand times 
worse. As I travelled towards the apartment to which my paper slip 
assigned me I came upon him sitting in one of the sun-parlor alcoves, 
upon the edge of an easy chair, his arm about a patient’s shoulders, his 
patriarchal beard almost in her face. 

There are ninety-one different kinds of “treatment.” I counted 
the number on the list. My first was “ Dripping Sheet.” You stand 
in a tub and a nymph in a bizarre costume and bare feet souses the 
sheet in ice-water and flings it about your indignant person. In the 
same room were three other women, all miserable, all trying to avert 
their eyes from one another. One was having a “Half-Deep Leg,” 
one a “ Pail Douche,” and one a plain tub in salt water. Which would 
you prefer, Bess, a “ Dripping Sheet” or a “ Pail Douche”? The P. D. 
is more of a game. You are decorated with a natty oil cap (it doesn’t 
cover your back hair). The attendant fills a bucket with ice-water 
and, when she has engaged you in conversation, unexpectedly hurls 
the bucketful over you and keeps it up till your teeth chatter at the 
required rate. I was allowed to rest after my D. S., but I had what 
the minion in the Persian drapery called a “ nervious chill,” so I didn’t 
get much good of the rest. Dinner was another tasteless, skimmed- 
milk meal. Mrs. Widgin was allowed one nut for dessert. She chose 
a big, three-cornered black one that would unsettle the digestion of 
an “ossowary.” The Keeley man was obnoxious. He makes me feel 


as if I’d stepped into a decayed fish. 
KATHARINE. 


Deak Bess: It’s May 31. Yesterday was a wearing day. “There 
is little time for brooding at our mountain home.” (Pamphlet, page 
47.) Quite true; I should say quite the truest thing in the prospectus. 
A large party went to a “show” in Georgetown, but they got back here 
for heavy holiday-making in the evening. One of the guests—victim 

of “nervous hysteria”—has written a play since she came, and it was 
given with Moonface, Doctor Burlip, and the distinguished author in - 
the leading réles. The “lady guests” presented a silk flag, sewed by 
their own invalid hands, to “dear Highgate;” the “dear Doctor” 
(Burlip) thanked them “from the heart;” the clergyman tenor ren- 
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dered “The Holy City;” we all sang “My Country,” and broke up 
into a “soirée” with refreshments. There was lukewarm water for 
those on a strict diet, skimmed milk (warmed) for those more hearty, 
cocoa for the lusty, and doughnuts and cider for all. Doughnuts, 
doubtless, for the dyspeptic; cider for the Keeley man. 

To-day Doctor Jonas Burlip took six of us for a walk. My tramping 
companion was “ recooperating,” she said, from a “complete break- 
down.” Her husband had been so silly as to get jealous over another 
man, awfully nice, harmless fellow. Some women get it awful hard 
in this life. She hoped my husband—but perhaps I didn’t have the 
temptations that some had. She did so hate to be unkind, and it was 
awful to have a man kill himself for you, now, wasn’t it? “No tonic 
for the nerve-worn like congenial companionship!” (Pamphlet, page 
19.) 

There is a hissing and whispering of eternal gossip here in every 
corner from veranda to roof. The old doctor is too busy patting the 


hands of the disaffected to bother so long as bills are paid. More anon. 
K. 


June 2. 

I attended the Christian Union prayer-meeting last night because 
Mrs. Widgin dragged me in. Apparently, I’ve no will of my own. 
How old men do love to wallow in their emotional history—some old 
men. The women held one another’s hands and cried. “ But few of 
them now gathered here will live to greet another decade,” was the 
quavering burden of the longest effort. The only endurable person 
who “ took part” was the old fellow from Painted Post who is “ gifted 
in prayer.” He’s having the time of his life here. Plays golf and 
fishes in the brook and forgets his prescriptions and scoffs at his baths. 
He prayed ten minutes, and four times he thanked God for “ this, our 
happy Hellside home.” The Keeley man was on the spot and chortled 
aloud. 

You ask if I don’t mind having my door unlocked after Doctor 
Jones has chanted me to sleep. I did the time the crazy man ran up 
and down the corridor making noises like a wild beast. I’ve explained 
that I don’t need to be put to sleep any more, and they say I’m gaining. 

I spend half of each day dressing and undressing. The “ Dripping 
Sheet” was only the beginning. The “ Wet Sheet Pack,” the “ Liver 
Compress,” the “Spinal Glow,” and the “ Pitcher Pour”’—all these 
I have experienced in the last thirty-six hours, and daily what two 
maiden (very maiden) old sisters call massige. If you only knew what 
I suffer undressing before these people. 

I had my morning letter from Jack in my hand as I went to my 
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consultation to-day. I fear I looked “moved,” for Moonface said 
immediately, “ Your husband is writing too often, Mrs. Searles. It 
is very inconsiderate.” 

He had a new prescription for me. “ Your appetite,” he announced, 
“needs stimulation. Take this note to the large treatment room.” 

The interview was shortened, I suspect, by the grim rage in my 
face. Without Jack’s letters—— 

The “large treatment room,” a vast oblong apartment, had much 
the similitude of a dungeon of the early Inquisition. A sarcophagus 
stood in the foreground. I was taken behind it, made ready, and 
thrown face down on a marble slab with an extensive round opening 
directly under my stomach and diaphragm. And then, without a word 
of warning, a shower of hard balls rose through that idiotic hole and 
struck me in all the softest, sorest spots in my unprotected flesh. I 
scrambled up, but the attendant promptly laid me back. “ Let go; 
I'll stay,” I said; better the agony of the golf-balls shot from an 
invisible catapult than her hands... But I hadn’t the gimp for it after 
all. * * * Those stars stand for everything awful. I thought of 
Stevenson and the day his medicine acted as an emetic and he went 
from the Worst to fainting and back again to the Worst, but managed 
to write three thousand words before nightfall. How could he do it? 

When I fairly knew where I was they had me on a stretcher, “ laid 
aside” for the moment, and I heard Mrs. Widgin’s voice. It broke 
in on a beautiful, peaceful, after-taking-gas feeling, and I wished she’d 
stop. 

“Oh, my!” she was expostulating, “do you think I can stand it, 
Doctor?” And there was Moonface, evidently just appeared, bending 
over a head that came out of the end of the sarcophagus. 

“Tt’s all right,’ he was murmuring. “Just spread your fingers 
and toes; otherwise the perspiration boiling between them may blister.” 

“Oo-00-00h,” quivered the poor, fat thing. “I think I’d rather 
not take it, Doctor. Don’t—oh, let me out!” 

I didn’t hear any more—went off again. When I came out of it 
this time they were carrying me away on my stretcher and Mrs. Wid- 
gin’s shrieks were splitting the walls. Another variation on “ the rest- 
ful atmosphere so essential to suffering nerves.” 

“Doctor Jones meant to give you the baker next,” volunteered the 
attendant of the powerful hands, “but I guess he won’t try it if you 
can’t stand the——” (beater? I lost the name. She probably meant 
the balls). “He was amused at your takin’ it so hard,” she chuckled. 

“ How hot is the baker?” I asked as they slid me into my bed. 

“Oh, they get it way up,” was the answer. “It’s three hundred 
and seven degrees now. I guess that’s about all she can stand.” 
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When I could crawl out, I bolted my door. I didn’t want any lunch- 
eon, and it made me sick to think of the waitress grinning around for 
her fee. 

“The proprietors especially desire that no fees shall be given by 
their guests to any employé in any department of the Sanatorium,” 
hangs on my wall, framed, beside, “ Freely ye have received; freely 
give,” done in fierce gilt on a red ground. (This color production is 
one of the “ thought-uplifters,” pleases the esthetic sense, and tends 
to cheer and brighten.) When any species of “help” enters your room 
for the most trifling service a baleful gaze is fixed on one of those two 
signs until you buy it off. 

Letter-writing is forbidden. So far by keeping my writing materials 
concealed I’ve escaped Moonface and enjoyed my “Silent Hour.” 
They have furnished me with a printed model, suitable for sending 
home in lieu of regular correspondence. I copy it. (I want to preserve 
the original to show Jack.) 


“DEAR —— (avoid terms too affectionate as tending 
to excitation): One can but feel a healing influence with 
the first glimpse of this delightful and ever-beautiful spot! 
The very air breathes repose to the worn spirit and wearied 
body! 

“In the atmosphere of Christian love that surrounds me 
here you can safely leave me, assured that in due time I shall 
return to you invigorated in mind and body, and with a spirit 
attuned to those inner harmonies that alone make life worth 
living. 

* Yours for all true betterment, 
“ Happily and hopefully, 
cy 


” 
7 





I can feel those staccato balls following their circular orbit yet. 


Yours—for escape, 
Kare. 


June 4. 

The bath suite, after they get a dozen of us laid out on slabs, looks 
a good deal like a morgue. One old lady was lost by her attendant 
and was finally hauled forth from behind the corner tub where she 
had hidden. 

I’ve spoken to Doctor Burlip about the Keeley man. “Oh, is he at 
that again?” he commented. “I'll settle him.” I guess he has. 

The doctors try to persuade me to take my “ Silent Hour” on the 
roof—all in a row of stretchers with the weak and scalded Widgin on 
one side and the crazy man on the other! 

Old Mr. Harum (that isn’t his name, but he looks it) left to-day. 
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e 
“Do you think you’ve been benefited?” demanded the “ recooper- 
ating” lady. 
“TI d’no, marm; I d’no’s I’ve be’n benefited, but I know I’ve be’n 
washed,” he growled back. I miss that man. 


June 8. 

The spying maid has lifted the lid of my trunk, and the doctor 
has “ playfully” removed all my writing materials. And I know now 
what has kept Jack silent for three days. I bribed the elevator-boy 
to send a telegram. Here’s part of my answer: 


“Got the enclosed from your Doctor Jones and didn’t 
dare write you: 

“* Dean Mr. SEARLES: Your letters to your wife are an- 
noying her very much and retarding her recovery. We have 
all we can do to undo the effects of your injudicious selfish- 
ness in letting her get into this state, which is too serious to 
admit of interference. Hereafter please consider her rather 
than yourself and write in a different vein. Yours in a fra- 
ternal spirit, WisuR JONES, M.D.’” 





I’ve sent another telegram, and found this stubby pencil and written 
a mighty illuminating letter to Jack. I’m sick to my very “ soul- 
centre” with white devouring fury. 


June 9. 
I must get away from this place. Am using my camera and trying 
to look cheerful even to Moonface. They say my interest in pictures 
is a good symptom. This institution will develop them for two dollars 
and fifty cents a dozen. 
There’s a dear, cool-looking country boarding-house on the road 
to the top of Highgate Mountain. We pass it, driving. I don’t believe 


it’s more than two miles away. 
THURSDAY. 


I’ve gotten up there; distanced the doctor on the plea of a picture 
farther on. The house is where I thought, and has forty or fifty 
boarders. I’ve seen the woman. I’m to go there to-morrow—if I can. 
The doctor was pleased with me. “ You're improving wonderfully,” 
he remarked as we came back. 

Glad I wrote Jack to let me pay my own bills. I wanted to check 
off the extras. On my first weekly account there seemed quite a little 
swarm that I hadn’t had. He’s off for London and perhaps Berlin 
to dispose of a little government commission before I go home. I’ve 
been writing so reassuringly about my health that he’s quite chirked 
up, especially for the last few days, since the doctor’s bulletins have 
been affected by the enmera. I suspect they’ve ordered him on pain 
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ull 
of my death to stay away, for he’s stopped talking about running up 
to see me. I’ve told him to look up your sister in Berlin. Her hus- 
band might put him on the track of something useful. (It’s some 
financial investigation. ) 

He may give it all up at the last minute, it’s so far away, but I’ve 
written Doctor Willibrod that he must tell him these things never get 
worse suddenly, and I’ve painted my improvement with red paint. 
The change will do him good (Jack, I mean). 


But it’s a horrid long way and ’m—— 
LATER. 


The elevator boy has arranged it all. His father lives near. They'll 
get out my trunk and bag after the house is closed. 


THE Oaks, Saturday. 

P.S.—How my heart beat when I crept out! The rest were at 
supper. I’d had mine in my room. As I went I dropped my letter 
and check for Doctor Burlip in the outgoing mail. He would get it 
in the morning and think I took the night express for home. 

I got here before dark, and by midnight my baggage had followed. 
I doubled the fee in sheer thankfulness. 

My room is as unlike the varnished cell I left as possible—a great, 
square room, and the wind comes in off the mountain, and all as quiet 
as Heaven. No echoing corridors. There are nice, well, human people 
about. Once some little children came pattering up past the door 
and a big, jolly voice cried, “ What ho, there! So late!” and there 
was much giggling, and “ Only just this once. Papa said we might, 
Uncle Frank.” 

I turned over on my pillow and cried like a sick baby and went 
to sleep. I’ve been twitching and screaming inside worse and worse 
ever since I’ve been an “inmate.” I was awake most of the night, of 
course, but it was so peaceful. I can’t tell you, Bess, how beautiful it 
was. No one to fret and order me around. I am free, free to rest 
and do nothing, and no one cares, and no one wants to be spoken to 
or to speak to me. Every now and then there come back to me visions 
of the Keeley man ogling, the poor epileptic writhing, the Moonface 
reproving me, Mrs. Widgin in the “ baker,” and I laugh (or cry) like 
an hysterical infant. 

Jimmy, the house boy, has gone to the village to do errands. He’s 
going to bring me a hammock. Most of the hammocks are in the grove 
across the road. I found a place for mine quite by itself up a steep 
slope behind the garden. It took me two hours to decide on it. Every 
place is lovely, but mine has the best view. Then I curled up in the 
grass and went to sleep. 

Luncheon in the dining-room. People spoke to me once or twice 
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and I answered, but it was all casual and just saved me from feeling 
tongue-tied. I had no responsibilities towards any of them. 


Address “The Oaks, Hillsboro’ Junction.” 
Kate. 


Deak Bzss: I haven’t written for a week. I’ve been in my ham- 
mock every day and all day. Mrs. Stanton, the landlady, sends a boy 
up with a rubber carriage blanket if it rains and I put up my um- 
brella. “When the wind blows” I rock like the baby “on the tree- 
top.” 

You were good to send the books. Some day I shall want to read. 
Now I just eat and sleep and lie here. The trees and the sky are good 


—good. I think father and Grace understand. 
KATHARINE. 


June 21. 
Sometimes I am out here all the evening. If there isn’t a breeze 
to blow away the mosquitoes, I pull my cape over my head and go to 
sleep. I sleep all the time and everywhere. I feel like a dried sponge 
just dropped in water. K. 


June 29. 
Jack can’t get home before the first of August. I climbed the 
rest of the mountain to-day and dozed all the afternoon on the hot 
ground—at the very top. There was a good breeze and I liked the 
warmth. A chipmunk came and chattered at me, then scurried back 
into the trees below. My umbrella rolled away while I was asleep. 
I am burned like an Indian. K. 


July 6. 

I walk miles every day. Gyp goes with me. He’s the old dog that 
sleeps near my hammock. He selected the spot because he found the 
children weren’t allowed there. They bother him when he wants to 
nap. We tramped for hours to-day, he and I, along the road to Wing- 
wood. I met Mrs.-Van Vleck and Mary and we sat under a hedge 
and talked. (They have a cottage somewhere about.) It made me 
a little shaky,—seeing anyone isn’t yet easy,—but I didn’t dribble 
any maudlin tears as I should have a month ago. 

I had a sarsaparilla and talked with the drug-store man while Gyp 
refreshed himself at the watering-trough. The way back seemed full 
of Grace and my dear father, full of warmth and life and happiness. 
IT marched in time to Stevenson: 


“If I have faltered more or less 
In my great task of happiness.” 
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No, you dear old Thing, don’t you dare come. I should probably 
claw your hair (or throw the hair-brush). I can’t count on myself 


yet. But I’m coming on. Lovingly, 
Kate. 


July 29, ON-THE-TRAIN. 

BEss DEAR: Jack comes day after to-morrow. I’m going to be at 
the wharf to meet him, and bring him straight up here (to Hills- 
boro’). I sha’n’t lose anything by going. I’m well! The brown 
pine-needles on the ground and the green ones on the trees, the blue- 
ness of the skies, the big, splashing showers, the great, clean breeze, 
and the sun, are part of me now. 

I’ve bought a hammock for Jack and hung it from the five-trunked 
mountain ash to the willows, near mine. We can talk without raising 
our voices, and he can sleep while I read. I got so interested in a novel 
yesterday I didn’t hear the dinner-gong. It’s a glorious day. I hope 


Saturday will be as fair. Heaps of love. 
KATHARINE. 


THE Harwoop House. 
P. S.—Poor Mrs. Widgin was on the train. They’ve made the fat, 
comfortable thing into a perfect skeleton. She was so weak it took 


two men to lift her into the carriage. She is a plucky soul. I think 
she’ll pull through. New York is hot but looks cheerful. Am going 
to bed early so as to be ready for hours on that blessed wharf. Love 
to you, Elizabeth, from the “reformed pirate,” or the Wretch Re- 


stored—— 
KATHARINE DE PEYSTER SEARLES. 


MRS. LENNOX TO MISS GRAHAM. 


My DEAR EizaBEtH: We got in yesterday on the Deutschland. 
I’m a little dizzy and wobbly yed, though the passage was a decent one. 
You remember Katharine de Peyster? She’s been very ill. Her 
husband was on board. He looked ill himself, and nervous. Ned 
said he was worried to death over Katharine, reproached himself, 
thought he might have taken better care of her. A most unusual 
young man, ambitious and interesting, but we couldn’t get him 
waked up. ‘ 

It was noon before we nosed in alongside the wharf. The mob at 
the dock was awful. Mr. Searles—Katharine’s husband—stopped to 
say good-by to us. He looked pale and indifferent, almost lifeless. I 
wonder if he’s avoided us because I’m 86 well and can do everything 
Ned does. He was just ahead of me going down the gangplank and 
I was almost pushing him on, for I was sure I could see my mother 
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in the crowd below, when I caught sight of Katharine. I thought / 
looked well! You ought to see Kitty de Peyster Searles! 

John Searles saw her too and tripped. I thought he’d fall. 

Well, it was wicked to be there—but there we were, and I couldn’t 
help hearing her “ Jack” and his “ Katharine.” 

As they went by the L section where we were waiting for our 
baggage she was chattering. He was saying nothing, but he had 
pulled her arm through his like a boy at a country fair, as if he were 
positively afraid if he let it slip she’d vanish. He must have realized 
it was a bit ridiculous, for when he put her into a carriage—she had 
one on the wharf—he looked up and said something and they both 
laughed. 

It may sound imbecile to you, but the change in his face——-_ Ned 
was blinking as much as I, though he jeered. 

We watched them till they were fairly out of sight. Then we 
laughed. “ Well,” said Ned, “you’ve no manners.” “No more have 
you,” said I. “ Did you declare that clock?’ Has Katharine really 
been ill, and how did she get well? 


Do write. Faithfully, 
HELEN Gray LENNOX. 
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SUNSET FROM A CITY WINDOW 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


And faint obscurity of smoke and haze, 
One of God’s fair, innumerable days 
Is dying slow a wondrous death of fire. 
The sky is like a mighty funeral pyre 
With crimson fagot-clouds, and fervent blaze 
High flung into the air’s dim, lofty ways 
As though the zenith were its far desire. 


B ana the stretch of roof and tower and spire 


Dusk grieving falls—The city’s sorrows halt 
No moment for the blessing of the night, 
The city’s soul travails without release — 


Look at the west !—A vast, uncovered vault 
With soft star-tapers tremblingly alight: 
Who shall not say that spirit passed in peace? 





ALINE AND THE ENEMY 


A |PARIS |ADVENTURE 


By M. L. Girault 
AB 


bidding her come home, and she did not want to leave 
Paris yet. 

She did not want to leave Paris yet because she knew only the 
Paris that works, that studies, that thinks, and now she wanted to 
learn the flippant, the naughty, the gay Paris. She wanted—yes, she 
wanted—to have an adventure, an experience! She would have been 
ashamed to go back to America without. All her friends, having been 
abroad for a little while, could speak knowingly of the wickedness of 
Frenchmen. Even squinting and freckled Bertha Tucker had something 
to say about it. Aline was neither freckled nor squinting, she had 
lived almost two years in the Latin Quarter, had gone alone everywhere, 
and nothing had ever happened to her. Why was that? Whose fault 
was it? 

It is no fault of Mother Nature, little Aline. Ask the verdict of the 
old, spotted mirror in front of which you are now standing. The 
old mirror will tell you it never reflected a prettier picture than 
you make in your olive silk petticoat, your pink dressing-sack, and the 
blonde disorder of your curls. You have not passed unnoticed in the 
streets, little Aline—men have often looked at you with admiring 
eyes, but you have not seen them because you were above them, in the 
air, with your Art and with your hopes. 

“Well, if I must leave Paris, I will first have a good time,” said 
Aline to herself after a short meditation. “As a beginning I shall 
go to Cousin Mamie’s. It is her day at home; there will be a little 
music and plenty of people. I have not seen anybody for so long, 
the first man I meet will go to my head. It will be great fun! I 
must try to look my best.” 

And in a jiffy the olive silk petticoat and the pink dressing-sack 
were off; swiftly she straightened up her curls, adjusted and tied 
several dainty pieces of French lingerie, and slipped on her new 


Paquin gown. Then came the question of the hat. Would she put 
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on a large-brimmed hat, picturesque and uncomfortable, or her smart 
little Reboux toque? 

The option was for the little Reboux toque, which soon found 
itself in the street with the Paquin gown. Once out, Aline beckoned 
to the first cab loitering along. She meant to have a walk in the 
Champs-Elysées, and she told the cabman to stop at “Place de la 
Concorde at any corner.” 

The cabman made her repeat twice, “ Place de la Concorde at any 
corner ;” then, when he realized they were not going to any definite 
address, he said, “ All right,” but he winked with a wink that meant: 
“TI know. This is a young lady who does not want to be found out. 
I know,” and with vigorous pull of the rein and a loud crack of the 
whip he started his horse in the desired direction. 

Aline, who under ordinary circumstances would not have noticed 
the cabman’s facial expression, grasped all the meaning of the wink. 
She was “in for fun,” and it amused her to think her simple after- 
noon outing, which was going to end in a cup of tea at Cousin Mamie’s, 
could look to anybody, even to a cabman, like a mysterious affair. 

As the cab rattled along Aline’s spirits rose, and by the time she 
alighted from the cab she felt equal to almost anything. 

While paying the cabman Aline caught sight of a Masculine Form 
standing on the curbstone, watching her, and she thought to herself, 
“Maybe there is my adventure!” She could not have said what the 
Masculine Form was like except that he was well built, well groomed— 
in fact, the very type Aline could afford to have an adventure with. 
So, in picking up her skirts before starting to walk she slanted a 
glance in the direction of the Masculine Form, who happened to start 
walking up the Champs-Elysées too ! 

Instinctively Aline was displeased (women are so fickle), and she 
wondered, “ How can he be so mistaken about me?” 

However, she soon reasoned out that one cannot expect to get an 
“experience” without a little trouble, and she bravely decided to 
stand any amount of it for the sake of the adventure. Therefore she 
determined to look perfectly natural, and she composed her poise as 
best she could to that effect. On she went quietly, with a rustling 
of silk and a whiff of fresh violets about her, but for the first time in 
her life Aline was conscious of herself, and it seeemed to her as though 
everybody would notice it. 

The Masculine Form kept at a respectful distance up to the 
Petit Palais. There Aline had to stop. It was Horse-Show week, and 
the place, crowded with long stands of carriages, was difficult to cross. 

The stopping was unfortunate. It gave an advantage to the 
Enemy, who soon stood quite close to Aline, a little to the left side. 
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Impulsively Aline turned her head to the right, which was enough 
to reveal her uncomfortable state of mind to the Masculine Form— 
if the Masculine Form cared to notice it. 

Well, he did care, and he did notice it. Strange to say, he followed 
Aline without having seen her face. He had been attracted when she 
got out of the carriage by the shapely ankle underneath her open- 
work stocking. Since then he had analyzed the harmonious proportions 
of her figure, and at present he was delighting in studying the perfect 
drawing of her ear. 

He did not study it long, for now Aline, under the protection of 
a gendarme, was making her way to the other side of the road. There 
was no longer time to meditate about the perfect drawing of her ear! 
Quickly the Masculine Form proceeded to cross, dodging a horse 
here, a motor there, and, more through some kind permission of Fate 
than through personal caution, landed safely on the opposite sidewalk. 
Discreetly he resumed his position a few steps from Aline. 

It was a spring day, and there was mischief in the air. At intervals 
there were gusts of wind. It was not a rough, ill-bred wind which 
proves destructive to chimney-pots, open windows, and ladies’ hats. 
It was a gentle, inquisitive wind which lifted up curtains to peep 
through secret chambers and courted flowers to open their petals. 

If it had not been for the wind, matters might not have gone so far. 
Somehow, perhaps because Aline was walking faster, perhaps because 
the wind happened to blow at nearer intervals, the little ankles, after 
passing the Petit Palais, appeared oftener on the horizon, and every 
time they appeared the distance between Aline and the Masculine Form 
diminished. When they passed in front of the Elysées Palace there 
was hardly any distance at all. When they reached the Place de 
VEtoile the Masculine Form was seized with a most peculiar cough 
which threatened to become the exode of an approaching speech. 

Aline had had quite enough of her experience. She was tired, 
exasperated. She wondered if she should turn and speak to the— 
brute (that was the only name she could give to the Masculine Form) 
or call for the police. Unfortunately, she could not decide which was 
the best course to take, it seemed, while she was walking so fast. So, 
with the unselved question whirling through her head and the most 
peculiar cough sounding in her ear, she arrived at the Avenue du Bois. 

Now she could see Cousin Mamie’s house! She was safe! And 
in their desire to put an end to Aline’s trouble the little feet, forgetting 
the protocol of lady-like behavior, started to run. Alas! it did not 
make any difference with the pair of~-patent-leather shoes behind. 
They took a longer stride, that was all. 

Crimson, out of breath and courage, Aline pulled the bell at 
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Cousin Mamie’s gate. Then she turned round to, at last, demolish 
her Enemy with one blazing and scornful glance. 

They both started—Aline and the Enemy—as they came face to 
face. Aline’s eyes opened wide with astonishment, and it was some 
time before she could exclaim: “Why!—Paul Brinsmore! How do 
you do?” 

Poor Paul Brinsmore tried to bring the shade of a smile to 
his face, but his lips only grinned as he stammered, “ Aline !— 
I—I—I—am—so glad——” 

Fortunately, a silvery peal of laughter put an end to his forlorn 
“ gladness.” Aline’s resentment had vanished before the crestfallen, 
miserable appearance of her Enemy. 

Her Enemy! Fancy dear old Paul Brinsmore, her friend of 
childhood, her pal of always, her Enemy of to-day! 

“‘ When did you come over, Paul, and why did you not let me know?” 

“T was called here on business, quite unexpectedly, landed in Paris 
this morning and—wanted to surprise you.” 

“You did surprise me. But it was not for my benefit only you 
were strolling through the Champs-Elysées in your newest frockcoat 
and your most shiny top hat, was it? Now, own it and you'll be 
forgiven.” . 

“Well, Aline, you know the day was so beautiful—Paris looked 
so fascinating—that I just thought I would—I might——” 

“Do in Rome as the Romans do, eh? That’s all right, Paul; I 
wanted to do the same—I mean, I might have wanted to do the same 
if I were a man! But come in with me. Cousin Mamie will love to 
see you. Then we can have a chat, old friend, and—I’ll be good. 
I won’t tell anyone of your experience in Naughty Paris!” 


8 
IN UTTER CONTENT 


BY RUPERT HUGHES 


? WAS winter and ’twas deep into the dead o’ night, 
T Yet all was warm and like a noon of summer, sunny, 
And I so throughly happy that I taste it yet. 
For I was sipping sherry blonde with russet light, 
And I was nibbling biscuits overgilt with honey, 
And I was reading Aucassin et Nicolette. 


Come back, sweet cozy hour, I would nor could forget, 
Of midnight, honey, wine and winsome Nicolette. 









THE LESSER VIRTUES 
By One Who Has Abandoned Them 


» 
| AM about to prove that the Lesser Virtues are of no use. My aunt, 

































who trained me to them, would be scandalized if she saw this; 
but she only reads the Local Paper. 

First, take Tidiness. Why, you needn’t all shout at me at once! 
Just listen. 2. 

The tidiest woman I know is always missing her trains and being 
late for everything, because she stays to arrange her dressing-table and 
adjust her ties “so.” The untidiest man I know (except me) gets 
through more work than Samson and Job combined. He is an editor, 
energetic as Samson, but crosser than Job. And his papers are,— 
well, in confusion. He never stops to put anything away. He hasn’t 
time. 3 

My aunt was tidy. Always put everything away—generally so 
securely that she couldn’t find it again. If I wanted an address in a 
hurry, it was on a little tablet tied up in a pile of old letters in a 
small cardboard lox in her locked desk on the top of the wardrobe 
covered up neatly with a dust sheet. ‘The keys of the desk were in 
a little box in the jewel cabinet in the left-hand-corner drawer of her 
bedroom. And the key of that was on the bunch of keys in her 
second-best black silk dress hanging up in the right hand wing of the 
same wardrobe. Or else the one in my room. And the key of that,— 
I have forgotten. 

Of course tidiness has great advantages. I’m not denying it. But 
I don’t know them, because I haven’t time to find them out. The 
advantages of uNtidiness I have long known. I find that yellow and 
black cravat I lost weeks ago and am so partial to, when I try to find 
my left-hand glove. And I go out without the latter, which saves it. 
It is so economical, untidiness.. I can’t wear out half my clothes, because 
I can’t find them. The housemaid sweeps my room clean to find the 
loose cash I dropped out when I threw my trousers on the floor. I 
don’t have to answer letters because I have lost the addresses,—a 
distinct saving in income. 

Now take Punctuality. The punctual man is invited out for four- 
thirty Pp. M. and he arrives then. His hostess isn’t dressed, and when she 
is, she scowls on him. Inviting at four-thirty, of course she meant every 
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one to come at five o’clock—which they do, all except the punctual man, 
who has had a time of it. 

He comes down to breakfast at eight sharp. Sally isn’t ready, 
and brings his bacon half cooked; the milkman hasn’t come, and he 
swallows his unsavory meal quickly and goes off, hated by the family, 
whom he has abused, but sustained with virtue. 

I rush up at the last moment, and lose mine. (Not my virtue,— 
I lost that long ago,—but my train.) I catch sight of Florrie Davis’s 
black eyes on the down platform. I go across to get a paper, and 
the time passes all too quickly. Next morning, I have a chat with 
Susie, who happens to have missed her train at the same time. It 
is perfectly delightful.. I get only half the long sermons and stupid 
plays; my life is full of unexpected pleasures—all derived from 
* unpunctuality. 

Promptness is an allied virtue. I have never discovered the smallest 
advantage in it. You send immediately to your tailor’s, and after- 
wards see a cloth you like better. Look at the interest per cent. you 
lose by paying promptly. And the letters you must write if you 
answer at once! It is frightful to the imagination! By neglecting 
to get a button sewn on your coat you get them all off, and having 
them all done at once saves so much trouble and annoyance in being 
without that old coat (it is so comfortable). Your landlady’s daughter 
doesn’t charge any more for doing them all, than for one. 

You are late for Susie, and her blue eyes are filling with tears. 
Blue eyes are first-rate like that; and then you have to kiss the tears 
away. Who would be prompt? 

Talking of coats reminds me of Devotion to Dress and Decorum 
in Deportment, a virtue much sought after. No rambles over stiles 
and through woods ; no mountains; no botanical expeditions ; but choki- 
ness all over, anxiety about knees, crossness about boots——good heav- 
ens! what fools men can be. This is the worst Virtue of the lot. It 
makes me so indignant that I can’t think of another. But there are lots 
of them, bless you, and ALL unnecessary. 
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TWAIN 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


66 OW get thee hence!” I said to Fear, at last. 
N “ Be banished to the wide world’s farthest bourne!” 
With mocking smile Fear outward passed : 
“T go,—along the road thy Hopes have worn!” 





